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Who Are the Most Useful 
Americans? 


If life insurance could really insure 
against loss of life on whose lives 
should the American people best af- 
ford to pay the highest premiums? 
In other words, who among our con- 
temporaries are of most value to the 
community? Whose place would be 
most difficult to fill? If Congress 
should decide to award ten prizes to 
the most deserving men and women 
in the country and leave the choice 
to a popular referendum, who should 
get the largest number of votes? 

The question is not an idle one. 
Even tho it be in the strictest sense 
unanswerable, the responses may 
afford some knowledge as to what 
sort of service is today most highly 
valued by the American people. It 
was thought significant of a change 
in French psychology when four 
years ago in a newspaper ballot on the 
question of who was the greatest 
man France had produced’‘in the 
nineteenth century (see THE INDE- 
PENDENT; Dec. 7, 1911) Pasteur ran 
200,000 votes ahead of Napoleon. 
But it is more desirable to know who 
are the greatest in this century than 
in the past, and however difficult it 
may be to appraise contemporary 
genius it is so important to have it 
done that even the attempt to do it is 
a@ beneficial exercise. Mr. Carnegie, 
in the belief that to discover the ex- 
ceptional man and set him at his par- 
ticular task is one of the essentials 


of progress, has founded an institu- 
tion to perform that service in the 
field of science. The president of one 
of our leading universities has stated 
that the chief advantage of a college 
education is the ability to recognize 
merit and the worth of men. 

We Americans are chary of orders 
insignia and official honors. We 
have no Kaiser to confer the decora- 
tion Pour le Merite and, altho several 
of our fellow-citizens wear the in- 
conspicuously significant bit of red 
ribbon showing that they belong to 
the Legion of Honor, they have had 
to go to France for it. Such semi- 
official organizations as the National 
Academy of Sciences with its 120 
members and the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters with its 50 
members, cover but limited fields and 
may not include the most nearly in- 
dispensable members of the com- 
munity. 

Galton, in his work on Hereditary 
Genius, has made the estimate that 
in all history there have been -no 
more than 400 men of extraordinary 
genius. We have also heard the asser- 
tion that if some Herod or infantile 
disease had killed off in the cradle a 
dozen picked individuals in each gen- 
eration the world would have made 
no progress to this day. In the re- 
action against this extreme view of 
the indispensability of the individual, 
our modern historians are inclined 
toward the theory that society is con- 
structed like American machinery, 
that is, with interchangeable parts. 
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But whichever school we may belong 
to we must all recognize that certain 
persons, whether by unique natural 
endowment, force of circumstances 
or special training, are enabled to de 
more for their fellowmen than others 
can. We may hold for example that 
mechanics or housewives are the 
most useful class of people in the 
community, yet we should have to ad- 
mit that if any particular mechanic 
or housewife were to drop out of the 
ranks another would be found who 
could fill the place with no apprecia- 
ble loss to the world at large. 

But we do not wish to prejudice 
our readers by discussing the case in 
advance, so we submit the question 
to them without argument. We wish 
all who read this would take the 
trouble to send us a list of ten names, 
the ten living men or women in the 
United States whom they believe to 
be doing most for the world in gen- 
eral and their own country in par- 
ticular. It will add much to the in- 
terest if you will state in a few 
lines what particular  achieve- 
ments or services you have in 
mind in nominating your candi- 
dates for the honor, tho we do 
not insist upon this. In case the ques- 
tion is put to schools or clubs it will 
not be necessary to give the names of 
the individual voters. There is no re- 
striction on profession; statesmen, 
generals, poets, novelists, preachers, 
philanthropists, architects, painters, 
business men, manufactors, invent- 
ors, scientists, doctors, labor leaders, 
reformers, musicians, all these and 
others are eligible if considered 
worthy. Future promise or past per- 
formance alone should not be regard- 
ed as sufficient reasons for choice. 
That is to say, we do not care to re- 
ceive the names of those whose ca- 
reer of usefulness has apparently 
closed with the nineteenth century 
and who have done nothing note- 
worthy in the twentieth. Many a fond 
father believes his young son the 
greatest genius that America has yet 
produced and many a poet whose 
verses are yet unpublished regards 
himself in the same way, but we 
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should prefer more tangible evidence 
pefore counting them in our lists. We 
want. the names of those who. have 
been most socially useful in the re- 
cent past and from whom we may 
reasonably expect similar services in 
the near future. 

Replies should be sent to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT before March 1. We offer 
no prize for the correct answer to our 
conundrum because we do know what 
it is. 

“Slippery” Diplomacy 


The word is not ours—it is Senator 
Brandegee’s, interjected into Senator 
Root’s speech, pleading for a reversal 
of the action of Congress in violating 
our treaties with Great Britain; and 
Senator Root accepted the word as 
properly describing the cunning dis- 
honor of the act. n 

It was on Tuesday of last week that 
Senator Root made his severe and 
just arraignment of the act he 
wanted to have repealed or amended. 
Two days later the reply of Seere- 
tary Knox to Earl Grey’s protest 
against the Canal Tolls act and re- 
quest for arbitration was given for 
publication. Of Senator Root’s stern 
argument and demand for national 
honesty we are proud; of Secretary 
Knox’s weak and evasive reply we 
are ashamed. 

Senator Root’s argument is com- 
plete. We wish every one might read 
it in the Congressional Record. He 
told how hastily the Canal Tolls bills 
was past at the tail-end of a weary 
session. He recalled the fact that 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 
was negotiated at our earnest re- 
quest, when Great Britain owned the 
eastern territories of the canal as 
then projected, and she yielded to us 
equal rights, with the agreement that 
neither ‘party should hold any ad- 
vantage not given to the other and to 
all the nations of the world. 

Then Mr. Root took up the treaty 
of 1871, which provided for equal 
rights for the two nations in the use 
of the canals along the Canadian 
border—a few years later Canada at- 
tempted to give a rebate of nearly 
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the whole of the tolls to Canadian 
coastwise shipping on the canals, but 
President Cleveland protested, and 
Canada receded from its claim to do 
precisely what we are doing by the 
act against which Great Britain now 
complains. 

Then followed the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty of 1901, by which Great 
Britain gave over to us the sole right 
to construct the Canal, but left in full 
force the provisions as to absolute 
equality in its traffic, as given in the 
earlier treaty, with a fixed pledge of 


“entire equality, so that there shall . 


be no discrimination against any na- 
tion or its subjects, in respect to the 
conditions or charges of traffic.” Mr. 
Root reminded the Senate that at 
that time an amendment giving the 
United States the right “to discrim- 
inate in respect of the charges of 
traffic in favor of vessels of its own 
citizens engaged in coastwise traffic” 
was rejected by the Senate. 

Mr. Root then took up in a mas- 
terly way the claim that because we 
own the Panama strip five miles each 
side of the Canal, the Canal belongs 
to internal commerce, and the treaty 
is void. He showed by the treaties 
that we do not hold it as an integral 
part of the United States, but only 
in trust for the purposes of the Canal, 
and that the treaty with Panama re- 
affirms the promises of equal rights 
in the treaty of 1901, so that the ob- 
ligation is strengthened, not weak- 
ened. 

When Mr. Root proceeds to treat 
of the claim for free passage for our 
ships he makes it clear that this. is 
a special privilege which is an injury 
to other nations. The act relieves 
our. vessels from Portland, Me., to 
Portland, Ore., from paying toll, on 
the plea of coastwise traffic. But a 
Canadian vessel from Halifax to 
Vancouver is engaged in British 
coastwise traffic, and has to pay the 
ton of $1.25 per ton. That is not the 
equality in trade pledged by treaty. 
Equally Mexico and Colombia have 
both Atlantic and Pacific ports and 
have the right to complain of dis- 
crimination against them. 
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Thus Senator Root elaborates one 
point after another with absolutely 
conclusive arguments, and proceeds to . 
show how insincere we would be if 
we refused to refer the difference to 
arbitration; and he concludes with an 
inspiring appeal for honesty and 
truth: “Have we been insincere?” he 
asks. “Shall we make ourselves like 
the man who is known to be false to 
his agreements, false to his pledged 
word?” These are strong words. We 
would not have the name of being a 
“slippery” nation. 

But such is the indictment of the 
American Congress solemnly made 
by one of our very wisest. What: has 
Secretary Knox to say in defense? 

It is a strange defense. It is no re- 
ply to the complaint; it avoids it. In 
defense of our Congress Mr. Knox 
says—will it be believed—that-no in- 
jury has been done, no unfair tolls 
have yet been paid by British mer- 
chants. He might as well have said 
that the Canal has not yet been dug. 
Yet he dwells on this claim that be- 
cause no tolls have been paid as yet 
there is nothing now to arbitrate! 
But Congress has passed the act, and - 
President Taft has signed it, and the 
President has proclaimed what the 
tolls will be, $1.25 a ton for British 
and other ships, and free passage for 
American “coastwise” ships to Ore- 
gon or Hawaii, or the Philippines. 
Must Britain wait till the Canal is 
open before she can protest against a 
threatened injustice? Did Mr. Knox 
never hear of an injunction? The de- 
fense is weakness itself, unworthy of 
a Philadelphia lawyer. 

Then Mr. Knox proceeds to say 
that the remission of tolls to Ameri- 
can ships is only a subsidy for which 
America pays, not Britain, and that 
the tolls on British ships will not pay 
expenses, so that there remains a 
subsidy to British ships also. But 
that is not the point. It is the com- 
plaint of inequality that is made. A 
British merchant sends thru the 
Canal a ship of ten thousand tons. 
He has to pay $12,250 in tolls. An 
American merchant does the same, 
and he pays no tolls. When they come 











to sell the cargo the American mer- 
chant can sell his goods cheaper, be- 
cause of the discrimination and may 
drive his competitor out of the mar- 
ket. This threatened and enacted vio- 
lation of the treaties Mr. Knox does 
not try to defend; it is indefensible. 

We are amazed at the defense; we 
are ashamed of it. The action of the 
Senator and House in passing the act 
of discrimination was dishonorable, 
was perfidious. It can be excused only 
on the ground that Congress did not 
know what it was doing in its hurry. 
But now it does know. It has been 
made plain. Congress will be doubly 
guilty if it does not amend the act. 
It will be trebly guilty if it- refuses 
arbitration. We are astonished and 
grieved that President Taft should 
have signed the bill, but he has in 
a measure atoned for it by urging 
Congress to submit to arbitration 
even if we fear to lose. The law is 
the chief blot on his administration. 
The right, manly, decent course is to 
amend or repeal it; the next best 
way, not as commendable, but yet 
passably decent, is to consent to the 
arbitration asked. 


Saving the Arbitration Treaties 


There is one statement, in Secre- 
tary Knox’s reply to Earl Grey’s 
protest against the Canal Tolls Act, 
which is of momentous importance 
and which should cause universal re- 
joicing. The Secretary announces 
that the United States is prepared to 
conclude with Great Britain the un- 
ratified arbitration treaty of 1911 
which the Senate so emasculated last 
March. As it is inconceivable that the 


. game invitation will not be extended 


to France, it only remains for these 
two great powers to accede to our 
request and then the farthest step 
ever taken towards the goal of uni- 
versal peace will have been accom- 
plished. 

For these great peace pacts, de- 
spite the discreditable amendments of 
the Senate, far surpass the Root 
treaties of 1908. Let us state the dif- 
ferences as succinctly as possible. 

Ist. In the treaty of 1908 dis- 
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putes of a legal nature or relating to 
the intérpretation of treaties are re- 
ferred only to the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration created at the first 
Hague Conference. Whereas in the 
present treaty such disputes may be 
referred to the Permanent Court or 
to some other arbitral court, special- 
ly organized if necessary. Thus all 
justiciable disputes will eventually 
go to the Court of Arbitral Justice 
planned by the Second Hague Con- 
ference but not as yet put into op- 
eration, for this Court is to be com- 
posed of judges by profession, and 
not mere arbitrators as are the mem- 
bers of the old Hague Court. 

2nd. Questions of honor are not 
excluded from arbitration under the 
present Knox treaty as they are un- 
der the Root treaty. 

3rd. Whereas, all vital interests 
are excluded from arbitration under 
the Root treaty, under the Knox 
treaty only a few vital interests are 
excluded—to wit, (a) admission of 
aliens to the United States, (b) ad- 
mission of aliens to the educational 
institutions of the several States, 
(c) territorial integrity of the sev- 
eral States or the United States, (d) 
indebtedness or moneyed obligation 
of any State, (e) Monroe doctrine and 
other purely governmental policies. 
But as it has been generally held that 
most of these questions could not 
eome up for arbitration any way, 
there seems to be no practical objec- 
tion to specifying them. The only 
backward step’seems to be in regard 
to the exclusion from arbitration of 
questions of “territorial integrity.” 
Still the arbitration of boundary dis- 
putes is so well established that fail- 
ure to include them would scarcely 
check the practice. Besides, the pre- 
amble of the new treaty declares that 
it is a measure to provide “for the 
peaceful solution of all questions of 
difference, etc.” This would tend to 
negative the above exceptions. 

4th. The Root treaty expires June 
4, 1913; the Knox treaty has no limit. 

5th. The Root treaty provides for 
no Joint High Commission of In- 
quiry, tho both nations being parties 
to the Hague Convention of 1907 can, 
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of course, use the International 
Commission of Inquiry therein pro- 
vided. But the recourse to such a 
Commission is purely voluntary. The 
Joint High Commission under the 
new treaty can be brought into play 
on the request of either party—even 
against the will of the other and a 
delay of one year before its findings 
are made public may be required on 
the request of either party. Tho The 
Hague Commission contains only one 
national of each disputant, and is 
therefor in that respect superior to 
the Knox Commission, which may be 
composed of ‘three nationals on a 
side, yet under the Knox plan the 
disputants are at liberty if they pre- 
fer to create a commission “other- 
wise constituted,” which means that 
the Commission might be composed 
entirely of non-nationals—surely a 
very marked superiority over The 
Hague plan. 

For these reasons we submit that 
the new treaties are a notable step in 
advance and we congratulate Presi- 
dent Taft and Secretary Knox on the 
wise statesmanship which prompts 
their present action. 


College Statistics 


Quite too much has been made of 
the estimates sent out by the Federal 
Bureau of Education as to the drift 
of our college boys toward diverse 
professions. Oberlin has been quoted 
as one of those whose pupils were 
- turning away from the ministry. As 
a matter of fact, Oberlin was found- 
ed, quite unlike Harvard, for the 
education of blacks and whites. When 
the presidency was offered to Asa 
Mahan, then pastor of a Presbyte- 
rian church in Cincinnati, he accept- 
ed on the condition that the college 
should also admit both sexes. From 
the very outset Oberlin naturally 
drifted toward producing teachers, 
and that is her characteristic to-day. 
Harvard and Yale were founded un- 
questionably to educate clergymen to 
supply the increasing demand of the 
colonies, but there never was an idea 
that all of her graduates would be 
needed in that profession. The de- 
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crease has not been due to the 
changed ‘sentiment of our college 
boys, so much as to the increased de- 
mand for educated lawyers and busi- 
ness men. Thirty-seven representa- 
tive colleges show that teaching is 
now the dominant profession of grad- 
uates, with 25 per cent, while busi- 
ness takes 20 per cent, law 15 per 
cent, medicine 7 per cent and the 
physical sciences applied to every- 
day life, including farming, take up 
4 or 5 per cent. Farming would count 
much more heavily only that our 
agricultural colleges and schools are 
creeping up to take charge of two or 
three thousand in every State. It is 
impossible to draw any conclusion as 
to religious decadence, or otherwise, 
from these statistics. It must be spe- 
cially noted that our teaching profes- 
sion is steadily becoming . more 
ethical in its nature and covering a 
set of problems that can hardly be 
counted otherwise than as religious. 


The Trust Problem 


Public attention was drawn to the 
Trust problem last week by the seven 
bills introduced in the New Jersey 
Legislature at the suggestion of Gov- 
ernor Woodrow Wilson, and by the 
testimony of William E. Corey in the 
Government’s suit for the dissolu- 
tion of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. New Jersey has been called 
the home or the mother of Trusts. 
Her laws, as the Governor said in 
his message, do not check monopoly, 
but “actually encourage it.” They 
were enacted in order that combina- 
tions desiring incorporation with 
broad powers might be attracted to 
the State, and that the State might 
enjoy the fees and taxes which would 
follow. And so it has come about that 
almost all of the great combinations 
are chartered in New Jersey. That is 
to say, the holding companies have 
been incorporated there. The long 
list includes the Standard Oil, Ameri- 
can Sugar, American Tobacco, Inter- 
national Harvester, International 
Mercantile Marine, United States 
Rubber, American Woolen, National 
Lead, American Smelting, Distilling, 
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and Cotton Oil companies, the Steel 
Corporation, and many others. The 
capital stock of the State’s corpora- 
tions is nearly $8,000,000,000, and 
the tax collected last year was $2,- 
691,891. If Governor Wilson’s bills 
become laws, the statutes of New 
Jersey will no longer be attractive to 
Trust-makers. 

These bills were written, at his. re- 
quest, by the head of the State’s high- 
est court and by a former Justice of 
that court. They carefully define 
Trusts, specifying the acts which are 
to be unlawful; forbid issues of stock 
except for value received; forbid the 
organization of corporations to pro- 
mote restraint of trade or monopoly; 
exclude holding companies, and con- 
demn such local discrimination in 
prices as is designed to ruin competi- 
tors. The fixing of prices and restric- 
tion of output by agreement are, of 
course, made unlawful. And the offi- 
cers and directors are to be held re- 
sponsible. Violation of the law is to 
be a misdemeanor, punishable by fine 
or imprisonment, or by both. But the 
statutes are not to be retroactive. 
The great companies may retain their 
present holdings. 

These bills indicate the attitude of 
the President-elect toward the ques- 
tion to which they relate. There can 
no longer be any doubt as to his 
views concerning Trust legislation, 
State or Federal. It will be observed 
that the provisions of the bills are in 
accord with the recommendations of 
the radical members of the Stanley 
committee and with the essential 
parts of the bills introduced some 
time ago by Representative Stanley. 
They .are also in accord with the 
Democratic national platform, which, 
after calling for a “vigorous enforce- 
ment of the criminal law against 
Trust officials,” says: 


We favor the declaration by law of the 
conditions upon which corporations shall be 
permitted to engage in interstate trade, in- 
cluding, among others, the prevention of 
holding companies, of interlocking direct- 
ors, of stock watering, and of discrimina- 
tion in price. 


New Jersey’s corporation laws 
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have given the State a bad name. 
They should be thoroly -revised. 
The Governor’s bills represent the 
policy of a great majority of his 
party, and the purpose of them is to 
serve the public interest. Those who 
prefer regulation of great incorpo- 
rated combinations to the suppres- 
sion or disintegration of them will 
hold that the bills go too far. But 
they fairly represent the views of a 
large majority of the people. 
Mr. Corey’s testimony tends to con- 
firm those views. The Steel Corpora- 
tion has been conducted with a 
greater measure of publicity than 
any other great company has per- 
mitted. Its policy has not involved 
attack upon smaller competitors by 
means of price discrimination or 
otherwise. Mr. Corey was president 
of the Corporation for several years. 
We now know, from his testimony, 
that the company has virtually been 
in combination with those other com- 
panies by means of agreements that 
fixed prices; that there has been an 


‘armor pool, including foreign as well 


as domestic manufacturers; that 
there was a structural pool; that the 
plate trade was controlled by a pool, 
and that in addition to a domestic 
rail pool (which for.years has made 
the price of railroad rails $28 a ton, 
at the mill), there has been an inter- 
national rail agreement, governing 
prices to some extent and apportion- 
ing territory. We now know that the 
domestic agreements were made at 
the dinners which were attended by 
representatives of the Corporation 
and of the so-called independent com- 
panies. Under the rail agreements 
American rails have been sold for 
export at prices far below those 
which American buyers were re- 
quired to pay, and the exaction of . 
these domestic prices was facilitated 
by interlocking directorates. We 
mean that certain capitalists and 
financiers have been influential both 
in the purchasing railroad companies 
and in the rail-making corporations. - 
But that part of the exacted domes- 
tic price which was excessive was 
eventually paid by the American 
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people, and they do not like to think 
of it. Nor do they relish the sales at 
low prices abroad, an unjust dis- 
crimination against themselves, by 


manufacturers whose success they . 


had promoted by protective tariff 
duties. 

This testimony given by Ex-Presi- 
dent Corey tends not only to support 
the prosecution, but also to promote 
the enactment of drastic anti-Trust 
laws at Washington, in New Jersey 
and in other States. It gives aid to 
those who would suppress or disin- 
tegrate rather than to those who 
would have great corporations sub- 
jected to strict regulation by a strong 
Federal Commission. The Republican 
and the Progressive parties in their 
platforms called for such a commis- 
sion. Control of great industries by 
means of such agreements as have 
existed in the steel trade, with the 
exaction of unjust prices, should be 
prevented. Experience does _ not 
prove, however, that the public in- 
terest is served by such dissolutions 
as have recently been ordered by the 
courts. We have thought that the sub- 
ject ought to be considered by an 
eminent commission of inquiry, and 
that such a commission should study 
the treatment of the problem in other 
countries. We are confident that a 
commission of inquiry would recom- 
mend the creation of a Federal execu- 
tive commission, empowered to su- 


pervise and regulate the conduct of: 


great industrial companies. We 
should like to see regulation tested. 


A Martyr of Science 


Physicians are, by the very nature 
of their profession, liable to become 
martyrs to it. Such a living martyr 
received the honor of knighthood 
lately from King George. Dr. George 
Turner was in the medical service 
of the government of South Africa 
when the rinderpest broke out, and 
Dr. Koch was called from Germany to 
find a curative serum. He was suc- 
cessful, and after he left Dr. Turner 
was given charge of the work and 
succeeded in stamping out the dis- 
ease which was destroying the herds 
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of cattle. Then he retook charge of 
the hospitals for the reduction of 
deaths by typhoid fever with great 
success. Then he gave all his energy 
and time to the care of the lepers, 
visiting them daily and studying to 
find a cure until he was retired for 
age. But still this was his great task, 
until one day he discovered the 
marks of leprosy on his own left 
hand. Then he withdrew to seclusion, 
still pursuing his study of the disease 
which has now rendered the arm use- 
less. 

His meager pension is all his sup- 
port, but King George hearing the 
story made him Sir George Turner, 
somewhat as the Church of Rome 


makes a saint of Father Damien, who 


cared for the lepers of Hawaii. We 
observe the record of two other Cath- 
olic priests who died last year of 
leprosy contracted from those they 
served, and there has been no lack of 
Moravian and other Protestant mar- 
tyrs to the same cause. The case of 
Sir George Turner differs from theirs 
only in that he was a recognized au- 
thority on the treatment and possible 
cures of this inscrutable disease to 
which he is a medical martyr. 


The Turkish Indecision 


For a day or two the world rejoiced 
that the bloody Balkan war was over, 
and European Turkey was relieved 
of six centuries of Ottoman oppres- 
sion. The allies had stood firm and 
stern, demanding the whole of the 
Turkish realm in Europe except a 
few square miles before Constanti- 
nople. They must and would have 
Adrianople and Scutari and Janina 
which had not yet surrendered, or 
they would press on and take Con- 
stantinople. Turkey knew she must 
submit, but she refused to yield, or 
made the feint of refusing, waiting 
until the united powers of Europe 
should give the command that must 
be obeyed. It came and then she 
yielded, and all the world rejoiced. 

But that was not the end. Just as 
in old Rome a general with the Pre- 
torian guards at his command could 
depose an emperor and take his 
throne till succeeded by the next 


















































































































































































































































usurper, so Enver Bey called at the 
Porte and bade Kiamil and his cabi- 
net resign, and then took his place, 
telling the silly rabble that the new 
government would fight sooner than 
consent to the cession of Adrianople. 
So the pot was again in the fire, and 
the courts of Europe were startled 
and angry, and the representatives 
of the allies in London were ready 
to dissolve the council and renew the 
war. 

But can they do it? Will the Euro- 
pean powers allow it? They can pre- 
vent it, and the allies know it, if 
Turkey does not. The allies, or some 
of them—Russia for example—do 
not want the allies to take Constanti- 
nople. In the communications of the 
Powers Russia gave an ominous 
warning and threat to Turkey, to the 
effect that she might send a force 
into Turkish territory. That might 
mean an army to help the allies take 
Constantinople, so that she might 
have a claim to hold chat ancient 
capital, as she has long wished to do, 
and might have done in her own war 
against Turkey if the powers of 
Europe had not forbidden it. Or 
Russia might think this a good 
chance to take possession of the 
coveted eastern provinces of Asia 
Minor, which she feels is her right 
to take at the proper time in payment 
of the old war debt. While it might 
be natural to wish that the allies 
might finish their task by taking 
Constantinople and driving the Turk 
utterly out of Europe, it is yet likely, 
and yet to be hoped, that the new and 
boastful cabinet may. see itself com- 
pelled to submit, like that of Kiamil, 
so that this bloody war may cease. 
It will take many years to recover 
from the fearful loss of life and 
wealth, and many widows and chil- 
dren must suffer, and many maids 
remain unwed, for such is the bitter 
harvest of successful war—much 
more of disastrous defeat. 


Our Saint Helena 


Pure, simple goodness gets its hon- 
ors as well as deserves them. The 
whole country is warmly interested 
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in the marriage of Helen Gould, and 
the papers have given pages to the ac- 
count of it. It is not because she is 
rich, but because her goodness has 
gilded the gold of her wealth. She 
inherited millions; and while others 
made a show of their fortunes and in- 
duiged themselves in their pleasures, 
she resolved as a young woman to de- 
vote herself to making people better 
and happier, particularly soldiers and 
sailors and the employes of railroads 
aven other‘than those in which her 
wealth was invested. 

It will be hard to speak of her here- . 
after by any other name than that 
by which she has been known. The 
name of the Emperor of Japan is 
changed after his death, Mutsutito to 
Meiji, as if he had been canonized; 
but to the common memory of men 
our saint will still remain plain, good 
Helen Gould; quiet, retiring, . benefi- 
cent Helen Gould ; devoted to self-for- 
getful good works. She has married, 
and we are glad of it; it proves her 
human yet, one of us, good to be sure, 
but not too good for human nature’s 
daily food. Many thousands of work- 
ing men have been glad to offer their 
strictly limited contributions to be 
gathered into modest gifts of homage 
for her wedding, and we are sure she 
will prize them more than the dia- 


monds and pearls of her millionaire 
friends. 


Tillman and Blease 


For once we are with Senator Till- 
man in his attack on Governor 
Blease, of South Carolina. What we 
have against Governor Blease is his 
defense of lynching, and his later 
threat in a message to the legislature 
of murder against\editors who criti- 
cise him, particularly directed 
against Mr. Gonzales, editor of the 
Columbia State, whose brother was 
murdered by a nephew of Senator 
Tillman for editorial comments 


which the nephew did not like. Gov- 
ernor Blease goes so far as to re- 
mind Editor Gonzales that his 
brother’s murderer was acquitted. 
If a man so vilified “defends his 
honor with blood,” asks the Gover- 
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nor, “who will blame him?” If some 
restriction is not placed on these 
journals, he says, some newspaper 
man is likely to be killed and “upon 
your heads will be the blood of that 
man,” that is, on the heads of legis- 
lators who did not muzzle the press. 


This adds another justifiable cause- 


for murder to those mentioned by 
our Texas correspondent, who would 
give liberty to kill a man who had 
injured a woman of his family or 
had given harbor to the injurer, and 
to one who robbed a man of his prop- 
erty, leaving him helpless. We pre- 
sume that other proper occasions for 
murder will be added. 

Governor Blease, who was inaugu- 
rated for a second term last Mon- 
day after a whirlwind campaign, is 
bitterly attacked by Senator Tillman 
in a letter addressed to the South 
Carolina legislature, which calls the 
Governor a “demagog” and a “low 
type of man,” who has the gift of 
“bamboozling” the honest and inno- 
cent citizens, precisely the way, we 
well remember, that Tillman himself 
was described in the Columbia State 
and the Charleston News and Cour- 
ier, when he was running for Gov- 
ernor. Our readers will not forget 
that Governor Blease at the meeting 
of the Governors in Richmond in 
connection with his speeches defend- 
ing lynch law, boasted that the people 
would elect him Senator. The popular 
primary is not unlikely to elect him, 
as he has much of that art of rousing 
the masses which Mr. Tillman had in 
his younger days. Senator Tillman’s 
experiénce at Washington has not a 
little tamed him, and Governor Blease 
has picked up his pitchfork. 


Oklahoma in the Cabinet 


The papers which have much to 
say of Mr. Wilson’s prospective Cab- 
inet have very little to say of the fact 
that both houses of the Oklahoma 
legislature have past a resolution 
asking Mr. Wilson to give the post of 
Secretary of the Interior to Mr. Rob- 
ert A. Rogers, of Oklahoma City, and 
that Senator Owen of Oklahoma has 
endorsed the request. 

Those who read the article in THE 


OKLAHOMA IN THE CABINET 
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INDEPENDENT of January 2 by Mr. 
Grant Foreman on the manner in 
which the Indians of the former In- 
dian Territory now incorporated in 
Oklahoma, are being crowded out of 
their holdings given them by the 
Dawes Commission, and on the ef- 
forts to remove what protection 
was then promised them, will under- 
stand the meaning of this effort to 
put in control of the Department of 
the Interior, under which is the In- 
dian Bureau, a man who will be 
pledged to get for the white people 
what they want. In fact, it has been 
urged by the Oklahoma press ever 
since the election of Mr. Wilson, that 
every effort should be made to have 
the Secretary of the Interior selected 
from the State of Oklahoma, because 
of the many intricate questions aris- 
ing in that State which must’ be 
worked out thru the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

It must be plain that the interests 


.of the Indians can best be conserved 


by officials who are in no way biased 
by the tremendous pressure of the 
interests of the white people of the 
State. A man selected by the white 
people would assume his office with 
a handicap that would not permit 
justice to the Indians. The fact that 
he is selected and endorsed by the 
Oklahoma legislature ought to be the 
very reason why he should not be ap- 
pointed. 

The fact that the Senators of half 
a dozen mountain States have united 
in a combination to secure a far- 
Western man for that Secretaryship 
may well lead friends of the conser- 
vation policy as to national control 
of public parks to see to it that the 
new administration does not turn 
them over to State control. They be- 
long to the whole country. 


In Brief 


The military men demand that the entire 
Canal Zone, ten miles wide, be excluded 
from residence and cultivation and left to 
jungle, so as to prevent sudden sorties by 
an enemy in time of war. What a pity! 
Can it be necessary? 


We are waiting to see if the Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature will revoke the charter of 
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Coatesville, the town which burnt a man 
alive, and whose citizens acquit all tried for 
the murder. The very suggestion by the 
Governor is a lasting brand. 


We fail to see why rosaries‘and scapulars 
should have been taken away from a num- 
ber of the convicted dynamiters when 
searched at Fort Leavenworth and put in 
prison clothes. They are not dangerous, and 
might be very properly helpful to character 
and discipline. 


We like Mr. Wilson’s promise that when 
President he will look up the conditions of 
the government of the District of Colum- 
bia. If half of what Mr. McKelway said 
at a conference last Sunday is true, the 
District is run in the interest of land specu- 
lation, and this under the very eyes of 
Congress. 


In one respect Korea has much the ad- 
vantage of us. The written language is ex- 
tremely simple. Four hundred and Sixty 
years ago the Minister of Ceremonies was 
chairman of a committee that formed the 
native script, and he said, “A person of in- 


telligence can learn it in a morning, and . 


the stupidest person in a few days.” 


Professor Patten, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, writes us that the opinions 
attributed to him about economy in an edi- 
torial of January 2 were based on false 
printed reports. He says: 

I have never made any such statements as you 
attribute to me, and have on eve possible oc- 
easion denied doing so. The whole affair was man- 
ufactured in a newspaper office that did not 


even have a reporter at the church when I was 
speaking. 


We greatly regret having been thus mislead. 


We have been glad to be able to confirm 
the statement lately made by Cardinal 
Farley that he has found in traveling thru 
the country very little bigotry against the 
Catholic Church. We believe that there is 
no great amount of bigotry of Catholics 
against Protestants, and yet we have been 
requested to copy from the Western Catholic 
this oath of the profession of faith which a 
convert is required to take: 

With a sincere heart, therefore, and with un- 
feigned faith, I detest and abjure every error, 
heresy and sect, opposed to the said Holy Catholic 


and Apostolic Roman Church. So help me God, and 
these His holy gospels, which I touch with my 


hand. 

The Speaker of the British House of 
Commons was right in deciding that the 
introduction into the Suffrage bill of votes 
for women, so changed the nature of the 
bill that it would have to be withdrawn. If 
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this should defeat the Ministry it would be 
most unfortunate, for it would compel a 
new election and delay home rule for Ire- 
land and Welsh disestablishment. And it 
is the women who have done it. Perhaps 
too much was attempted by this Parlia- 
ment. 


Let it be noted that in honest deference 
to the popular will, and in defiance of their 
own political prejudice, the Oregon legisla- 
ture, which has a large Republican ma- 
jority, elected as United States Senator 
Harry Law, Democrat, who- had received 
the largest popular vote in the primary 
election in November. Thus the legislature, 
like the Presidential electors, becomes a. 
mere registering body. 


An evidence of the peaceful condition in 
China appears in the convention held last 
month in Peking of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, when 450 delegates 
were present from 14 different provinces. 
President Yuan: Shih-kai gave them a for- 
mal reception, the first of its kind, and 
addressed them most appreciatively, prais- 
ing their work, and they responded with 
cheers and wishing the Republic “ten 
thousand times ten thousand” years of 
peace and prosperity. 


In an address before. the New York 
Peace Society last Friday night, ex- 
President Eliot, who has recently returned 
from a trip around the world, stated that 
the Eastern nations have not yet learned 
the meaning of “brotherhood,” and with 
the exception of Japan do not know how to 
arrive at truth by induction. These were 
the only fundamental inferiorities he found 
in the East. He also showed that Japan 
had nothing possibly to gain and every- 
thing to lose by\a war with any European 
nation, or with us. All of which sounds 
sensible. 


A physician of eminence, who is also 
a Latinist, objects to our use of the word 
vaccination when he thinks we should have 
used inoculation. We do not accept the cor- 
rection. The derivation of the former word 
from the cow is now quite forgotten in its 
use in all languages. Inoculation is now 
used to mean the transmission of a dis- 
ease, while vaccination has come to mean 
the transmission of a milder form of a 
disease to protect against the virulent 
form. The Bacterial Theranist calls itself 
“a journal of vaccine therapy,” and in its 
November number it uses vaccines ten 
times in its tables of contents. 











The Great Catastrophe of 1913 


Related Several Years After the Events Described 
By Charles M. Sheldon, D.D. 
Author of In His Steps, Lend a Hand, The Miracle at Markham, Ete. 


The world will never forget the 
great catastrophe of 1913. By the 
side of it, the losses by fire, earth- 
quake, plague, and battle in all the 
centuries fade into mere incidents. 
The recovery from this overwhelm- 
ing disaster took years of patient and 
painful labor, but perhaps the lessons 
it taught will be worth all the tragedy 
that is now passed into the world’s 
greatest chapter of loss. 

It began in an absolutely obscure 
and unknown man who was shoveling 
coal into a furnace which supplied 
power for a machine shop in New 
York. 

The man complained, one night 
after work, of a strange feeling in 
his hands. It was not pain nor numb- 
ness, but an inability to open and 
shut his fingers. When he went to his 
place of work the next morning he 
found that he could not pick up his 
shovel. He was promptly discharged 
and another man was doing his work 
before he was out of the shop. 

The man afflicted with this trouble 
went home and told his wife. She 
could not see any signs of trouble 
and scolded him for being lazy. But 
before night she herself was com- 
plaining of the same inability to open 
and shut her fingers or use her hands 
in housework. These people were too 
poor to hire a servant and the wife 
did all the work of cooking, wash- 
ing, and general house labor. 

Both the man and his wife began 
to be frightened and before dark 
they visited an infirmary which was 
a part of a social settlement in the 
neighborhood. 

When they explained their condi- 
tion the young physician in charge 
treated it as a case of temporary 
muscular. paralysis, gave them a 
prescription and sent them away. 

But the strange inability to use the 
hands continued and the man and his 






wife came back to the infirmary the 
next morning. To their surprise, 
which had in it a vague but deepen- 
ing sense of terror, a line of men and 
women was formed at the infirmary 
all complaining of the same strange 
inability to use the hands. ; 

As the man and his wife stood wait- 
ing in the line they compared notes 
with those in front and behind. In 
every case the symptoms were identi- 
cal. There was no numbness and no 
pain. Every other faculty of mind 
and body was sound. Only the hands 
had ceased from their functions. © 
They were as absolutely useless as if 
they had been cut off. 

When the furnace stoker and his 
wife reached the doctor’s room, after 
waiting in line several hours, they 
found, not the young physician who 
had prescribed for them the night be- 
fore, but a room full of the greatest 
doctors of New York. 

It would have been ludicrous, if 
after events had not resulted in such 
supreme disaster, to note the baffled 
faces and hear the excited dialog 
of these famous physicians and sur- 
geons. An absolutely new disease had 
broken into the world’s catalog 
within twenty-four hours. There was 
literally no parallel to it in all the 
history of disease. It baffled all diag- 
nosis and was apparently beyond all 
reach of cure. And all the cases were 
exactly similar. There had been no 
paralysis, no stroke. There was no 
lesion of any other organ. All other 
faculties were intact. Perfectly 
rugged working men in the line that 
continued to lengthen out every hour 
with portentous rapidity, gave the 
same testimony in reply to rapid fire 
questions. Each reported a perfect 
absence of pain or discomfort. Every 
part of the body was doing its nor- 
mal work, except the hands. They had 
absolutely suspended their accus- 
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tomed labor. The fingers refused to 
hold tools. The hands were dead to 
the common work of the hand. 

Twenty-four hours went by, and 
the third day after the furnace man 
had found himself unable to pick up 
his shovel all the New York papers 
were giving whole pages to accounts 
of the new and astounding disease, if 
disease was the right word to use. 
Every paper in the city was hysterical 
over it. For once every daily was 
characterized as a red-ink shriek of 
mingled sensationalism and terror 
and anger combined. Even the New 
York contained a front 
page editorial in letters an inch long 
demanding that Congress suspend all 
other business and that the powers of 
the entire nation be centered upon 
some solution for what promised to 
be, if something did not stop it, the 
greatest human tragedy since the 
world began. 

And indeed the editorial spoke 
even more prophetically than the 
gifted editor could possibly imagine. 
At the end of another twenty-four 
hours all the people of New York sud- 
denly realized with a shock that was 
stupendous, the catastrophe that had 
fallen like a lightening stroke on 
civilization. 

In the first place, not a single daily 
paper in the city was fully printed. 
The Times appeared with four pages, 
and not a line of foreign news. The 
Tribune had an issue of three pages 
and a half. Subscribers who secured 
copies looked in dazed wonder at the 
blank spaces. The Sun had started 
with an issue that looked like a cheap 
weekly, but the net result was two 
pages of printed matter, nearly every 
line of it a hysterical account of the 
catastrophe. - 

But the papers were only an item 
that third day of the hand failure. 
The civilization of ages was begin- 
ning to come to a standstill. Before 
night of that day not a wheel was 
turning on the elevated, in the sub- 
way or on the surface railroads. Not 
an elevator was running, except with 
rare exception, in any of the sky- 
scrapers or hotels. Ocean steamers lay 
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still at the docks. Others that had 
been overdue could be seen tossing 
curiously about all over the harbor. 
The ferryboats were either still in 
their slips, or floating helpless on 
the river. Automobiles and carriages 
presented the same curious picture 
in Broadway and thruout all the 
streets. Some were standing perfect- 
ly still across car tracks. Others were 
being driven by men who bore on 
their faces marks of a white terror 
that before the week was over was 
the most vivid thing that stood out 
clear to the bewildered consciousness 
of the multitude. 

For when the next twenty-four 
hours had passed, men and women of 
all ranks of life realized that the 
common, dirty, human hand of every- 
day toil had ceased to do its work. 

Weeks after, when the regular 
work of the world had been resumed, 
certain facts were made clear, among 
them the following: 

The strange disease for which no 
name was ever found, affected only 
the hands of men and women who 
were engaged in what may roughly 
be called common labor, i. e., labor 
for which days wages is paid, or labor 
which was daily handling tools. It may 
interest our readers who have only 
heard of the great catastrophe to see 
a list of those who were afflicted. It 
must be remembered that the disease - 
did not impair any other faculty or 
organ of the body. These were not 
hospital cases. The hands simply 
ceased work. They could no longer 
hold tools or do.the common task re- 
quired of the hand. 

The people generally affected all 
over the world were: 

Stokers; servants in hotels and 
private houses; railroad firemen and 
furnace men; farmers; elevator men; 
men in machine shops; newspaper 
men in the machinery part of the 
press work; cooks and their helpers; 
drivers of trucks, carriages and auto- 
mobiles; servant men and women in 
every department of labor; men en- 
gaged in sewer and.street construc- 
tion ; carpenters and sailors; firemen; 
garbage handlers; and in general all 
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men and women whose living was 
made by doing the dirty, dangerous 
or common work of the world which 
simply calls for physical labor and 
the hourly use of the human hand. 

It was noted afterwards that men 
and women who lived without using 
their hands as the first means of a 
living were exempt from the strange 
disease. 

Ministers, newspaper editors, au- 
thors, poets, singers, lawyers, busi- 
ness men, financiers, magnates, Wall 
Street brokers, speculators, poli- 
ticians, actors, and society leaders 
were immune. 

But before another twenty-four 
hours of that eventful week the most 
astonishing sights were witnessed in 
New York and all over the world. 

The rich people in the big houses 
on Fifth avenue were trying to cook 
their own meals and make their own 
beds and scrub their own floors. 
Libraries of interesting books could 
be written about their tragic attempts 
to take care of their own bodies. Not 
a servant could be found who could 
use his hands to cook, drive, dress or 
care for these people. Men who had 
not blacked their own boots for years 
at first made the attempt, but before 
the week was over the tragedy about 
them made them forget and ignore all 
such superfluities of living. For New 
York was dropping down into literal 
ruin. There was no one any longer to 
run the machinery that brought light, 
heat, or power to the city. No one left 
to provide for the carrying off of 
garbage, sewage, or filth. No women 
to be found to scrub the floors of 
hotels at night. The churches were 
closed. The great hotels contained 
dazed, jostling, half-insane richly 
dressed millionaires who were going 
mad for common bread, which could 
not be bought for any price. 

The money kings of Broadway and 
the Stock Exchange members, presi- 
dents of banks, financiers held a 
great meeting out of doors in Central 
Park. 

They were absolutely powerless to 
suggest a single remedy for the 
tragedy. The value of money was ab- 
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solutely nil. One of the richest men in 
New York offered $100,000,000 for a 
cook to come to his house and start a 
fire in a little coal stove and bake a 
loaf of bread. The richest man offered 
to do it for $200,000,000 if the other 
would make five cents worth of fresh 
yeast, and the man was unable to 
find a single human hand in New 
York that was able to bring together 
the materials for such a ferment. 

This was at the close of the fifth 
day, when New York began to be 
aware that it was starving to death. 

Food, fresh food, of any sort was 
not to be obtained at any price. Those 
human hands that ordinarily worked 
so incessantly and unknown to bring 
food, luxuries to the leisure and the 
pampered and the idle class, and 
common food to the poor as well, 
food, of any sort, was not to be had. 

Civilization was dying. And all on 
account of a failure on the part of 
common human hands to open and 
shut their fingers and handle tools of 
labor and bear back and forth bur- 
dens. And there was no plague. No 
pestilence. No famine. No war. The 
men and women affected, for the 
most part plain, common, unknown 
people, were not suffering any 
pain and were not in need of 
hospital attendance. They walked 
the streets with the rest of the 
multitudes that swarmed there, 
driven from their homes for lack of 
light and heat and comfort, out of 
houses and hotels that were with be- 
wildering rapidity becoming unin- 
habitable on account of absolute neg- 
lect, the neglect that followed the in- 
ability of the common hand to do its 
common work. 

The detailed history of that as- 
tounding world experience can never 
be told by a world of historians. The 
experiences were so unique, they were 
so completely without a parallel, they 
culminated in one overwhelming dis- 
aster after another so rapidly that 
no historian or group of historians 
could compile any real story of what 
actually occurred. 

Men and women who had never be- 
fore used their hands in manual labor 
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began to take up unaccustomed tasks 
in the terror and necessity of simply 
holding off Death a little longer. The 
rich and cultured, the prima donna 
and the doctor of divinity, the college 
president and the delicate lady of 
fashion, caught up tools, shoveled 
coal, prepared food, tried to run en- 
gines and elevators and put in motion 
the complex wheels of modern civil- 
ized movement. It would have been 
laughable if all their efforts had not 
been surrounded with deepest tragedy 
to see the human hand so awkwardly 
trying to adjust itself to the task of 
keeping the world from falling to 
pieces; that world which the people 
were learning so fast was not de- 
pendent on their money or learning, 
or culture, or news, or art, or music, 
but simply on the going to work every 
day of multitudes of coarse, common, 
for the most part grimy hands of 
coarse, grimy men and women. 

But among the multitude of facts 
noted during the attempts of un- 
skilled and untaught hands to do the 
world’s work was this one: as soon as 
such hands had begun to acquire any 
skill in the task the same inability 
to use them became apparent. The 
owner of those hands had joined the 
ranks of common toil. He was a vic- 
tim with his fellows. 

And so as the hours of the world 
were multiplied the world rolled on 
to extinction. Civilization stood still. 
The cities were filled with bewildered 
masses. All rank was obliterated. 
Afterwards men recalled how quiet 
the streets were. And many other in- 
cidents were recalled, to show how 
leveling the process of hand loss had 
reduced all mankind. 

On the morning of the seventh day 
of this memorable week, the man who, 


as far as any reliable history can. 


show, was the first in New York to 
complain of the loss of his hand 
power suddenly exclaimed to his 
wife: “I believe I can use one of my 
hands!” 

He held it up and looked at it with 
fascination. In the days of his honest 
toil he could not have looked with 
more exquisite delight on a bag of 
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gold held up before his eyes as a gift. 

His wife repeated his exclamation 
for herself. The week’s horrors had 
brougnt them both to the verge of 
death. One hand good! Thank God! 
By night the man and his wife went 
singing for joy thru the streets, and 
as if with one tongue their shout was 
echoed by the world’s millions, for 
at the same instant all human hands 
of honest toil were released, and with 
a universal cry of thanksgiving the 
world leaped to work again. 

How long, did you say? Just one 
week! One short week of the world’s 
civilization, the scarred, roughed, 
coarse, wrinkled, hard, broken nailed, 
dirty hands of the world’s unknown 
and often despised hands held no 
tools, performed no day’s work. And, 
O, for the losses, the frightful ruins, 
the desolation and world-wide trag- 
edy of that short week! 

But what a lesson for the world! O 
God, our Father, help us not to for- 
get it! O help us, of this money- 
loving, ease-loving generation never 
to forget what we owe to the men 
and women who work with their 
hands for us, to keep our homes 
going, to roll the wheels of our civili- 
zation forward, to make possible our 
churches and our schools and our 
cities and our very life. O Thou who 
didst work for some great reason 
eighteen years in a shop and only two 
or three out in the world, help us to 
think with deep kindness of all men 
and women who toil with the hand. 
And if we ourselves have to make our 
daily bread by the opening and shut- 
ting of our fingers around some tool 
of labor, O, we beseech Thee, give 
us a God-vision of our kingly task and 
support us thru the day’s common- 
place drudgery with the inspiring 
truth that we are needed to keep the 
world alive, and make our hands to 
do honest toil today in the name of 
Him who made tables and stools and 
common things for the people of 
Nazareth. And may every man and 
woman in all the world learn how to 
do some needful and honest work 
with his hands. Amen. 

Topeka, Kan. 










































Women Who Will Help Men 





The Meaning and Promise of the Feminist Movement 


By Beatrice Harraden 
Author of Ships That Pass in the Night, Out of the Wreck I Rise, Etc. 


I have-never quite known the ex- 
act meaning of the word “feminist,” 
but if it means someone who, without 
being in the least hostile to men, be- 
lieves in her own sex, is proud of it, 
and claims for it equal opportunities 
with men in all walks of life and en- 
deavor, equal freedom, equal justice, 
equal fair play, and equal pay for 
equal work honestly accomplished, 
and, of course, equal citizenship, then 
I am proud to say that I was born a 
“feminist” and still prouder to re- 
cord that I was brought up in cir- 
cumstances that fostered feminism. 
For I had the immense joy and ad- 
vantage of owning a father who, as a 
matter of course, and without even 
discussing the matter, took it for 
granted that his girls and boys 
should have equal chances in life, 
equal help and equal indulgence. 

Looking back now I realize with 
wonder how greatly in advance of 
his time he was, inasmuch as he was 
conscious of holding no views on the 
subject, and certainly used no grand 
sounding words, but simply went 
straight ahead and acted. Surely the 
finest gospel that could be preached 
on behalf of any cause is the gospel 
of deeds, not words. 

But if I had never been a feminist 
before I should certainly become one 
now. The most superficial thinkers 
must see for themselves that we are 
up against new problems and con- 
fronted with new and ever-changing 
possibilities in the economic and in- 
dustrial arena. 

Whether men like it or not, 
whether women, themselves, like it or 
not, the fact stands staring us in the 
face that women of all classes are 
being drawn more and more every 
day into the labor market, and in 
these circumstances it is an injustice, 
as well as a cruelty that. they should 
be allowed to suffer under any dis- 





advantages and disabilities which 
would hamper their progress or 
handicap their efforts in the fierce 
competition and struggle of modern 
life. 

They need, too, and will, of course, 
need increasingly, that their manifest 
capabilities should be granted an 
ever-widening scope for expression, 
and their natures a true and not a 
fictitious freedom for development on 
their own lines, as independent 
human beings. 

The Woman Movement, especially 
during the last six or seven years, 
shows us clearly of what the ordinary 
woman is capable. Nothing in the 
whole history of the agitation has 
been so delightful and interesting as 
to watch the quick growth and evo- 
lution of the average woman who has 
had no special upbringing and who 
has not been born and bred in an at- 
mosphere which would naturally fos- 
ter such a development. 

Sometimes, to be quite candid, I 
have felt my whole pride of judg- 
ment upset by a sudden revelation 
that a woman whom I have been ac- 
customed to look upon as rather silly 
and idle, possesses, without doubt, 
some definite, practical quality 
hitherto unguessed at even by herself, 
some splendid gift of initiative, and 
some valuable power of organization 
and administration waiting to be 
used for the benefit of the community, 
the State and the Empire. When you 
add to this her contribution of 
courage for the sake of an ideal, her 

persistence, self-reliance, daring, 
self-sacrifice, indifference to scorn 
and ridicule, and utter disregard of 
personal suffering, both physical and 
mental, you have before you for con- 
templation a picture which has never 
before been invested in any move- 
ment. 

Psychologists may well rub their 
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eyes and exclaim, “Hullo, what’s this? 
This really means something. This is 
what really counts.” It does count. It 
means that feminism is not going to 
be confined to a small class of excep- 
tional people, but is destined to wind 
its way like a strong, beneficent river 
watering the dry and arid places of 
the world. 

Beneficent? Yes, that’s the word, 
and here is the most characteristic 
reason why one should be a feminist. 
For by means of these very abilities, 
the free exercise of which is claimed 
by feminism as an individual and 
egoistic right, there is important al- 
truistic work waiting to be done, 
which women care passionately to 
push to successful issue. I mean all 
matters touching upon the care and 
concern of children: honest legisla- 
tion for abolishing the White Slave 
traffic and combating the social evil: 
and pressing social and economic re- 
forms, some of which will make it 
permanently impossible, for instance, 
that fifty thousand sweated women 
should be working fifteen hours a 
day at the rate of a few pennies an 
hour. . 

Why should men fear the march of 
feminism? Is it just the fear of the 
abstract unknown? Well, a few sac- 
. rifices and a few readjustments on 
their part and they are gainers rather 
than losers in the new relationship 
between the sexes. 

To take one single example, which 
nevertheless includes a whole list of 
helpful possibilities: the modern 
woman has learnt, and is learning, 
from her own experience, something 
of the strain and stress of outside life 
which men bear so uncomplainingly. 
She realizes increasingly the difficul- 
ties and the fret and friction of the 
daily routine in the office. She exacts 
less, demands less from her bread- 
winner, because she understands 
more. 

I have great sympathy with that 
breadwinner, and feel that this must 


indeed be a difficult time for him if he 
is not in harmony with the Woman 
Movement. At any moment the very 
quietest female member of his family 
may give him such a shock and sur- 
prise that no wonder, indeed, if he 
believe the foundations of his home 
are in unsafe condition. 

Sometimes, when going to the city 
rather early, I sit opposite to him in 
the tube, I long to reassure him that 
all is well in his home, that all will 
come out right, that women are not 
hating men as men, but only as paltry 
party politicians—and surely no one 
need mind that!—and that all he has 
to do is to stand loyally by his women, 
relinquish a few of his traditions and 
prejudices, relax a little of his mental 
rigidity, and remember for his tran- 
quility that, whatever her new de- 
velopments, the inborn pitifulness in 
a woman’s nature will always be there 
for a man in all times of his need and 
distress, and the greater the knowl- 
edge the more tender that pitifulness. 

Lots of other things, too, I would 
like to tell him. I would like to remind 
him that whenever women have 
fought and striven for a cause dear 
to man he has admired them whole- 
heartedly—even canonized them! 
Why should he admire them less when 
they are fighting for themselves? 

And I would like to tell him that 
when he no longer is here to protect 
his womenkind, his protection will 
nevertheless hover over them to the 
end of their days, if he has given 
them the equipment with which to 
fight the battle of active life and full 
rights of citizenship as a weapon of 
defense against the ever-encroaching 
inroads into their private and per- 
sonal life—inroads obviously fore- 
shadowed by this new domestic legis- 
lation. 

Who knows what a few years may 
bring forth? Already official tyranny 
stands waiting on the doorstep. 


London, England. 
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Western Types of Higher Education 


By Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., LL.D. 


[Professor Hart was the first of the Harvard professors to be sent to the western 


colleges according to the new exchange system mentioned in the last paragraph. As 
the author of Studies in American Education (1895) and numerous works on Amer- 
ican history, government and social conditions, Professor Hart’s observation on educa- 
tional conditions in the West are of especial interest and value.—Epiror.] 


Seven months spent in the West, a 
considerable part of it in close touch 
with higher education, leaves a vivid 
and favorable impression of the con- 
ditions of intellectual and pedagogi- 
cal progress in that part of the coun- 
try. The West is an indefinite term; 
for, fifty years ago, Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo were Western cities; and 
nowadays you meet in Colorado peo- 
ple who claim to come from the East 
because they live in Chicago. To most 
cis-Allegheny minds the West is any- 
where out beyond Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi River. 

This big West is not all alike in 
education or anything else; but there 
are within it no such distinctions as 
those between New England, the 
Middle States and the old South. Ari- 
zona and New Mexico are much more 
like Wyoming and Montana than 
either is like any Eastern communi- 
ty. The educational systems of Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin and Oklahoma 
have much in common. 

One reason for this likeness is that 
all the Western educational ideas 
have been transplanted from the 
East. The idea of rural schools man- 
aged by small local bodies; of public 
high schools on a large scale; of State 
supervision of education; of normal 
schools ; of denominational colleges— 
all these and many other ideas are of 
Eastern origin, and in many cases 
have been applied by Eastern people, 
either as members of boards of edu- 
cation or as school officials. 

On the other hand, the West has 
also made great contributions to edu- 
cation, some of which have over- 
flowed into the East. Such are man- 
ual training schools; State universi- 
ties on a large and practical scale; 
agricultural education that takes hold 
of the farmers; coéducation, music 
and foreign languages as a part of 


general school education; summer 
schools for secondary pupils. 

The most striking feature of West- 
ern education is the predominance of 
public over private instruction thru- 
out the system. In many of the West- 
ern cities, particularly the smaller, 
the high school is what the Boston 
Latin School used to be—the obvious 
opportunity for gifted boys. Many 
Western cities have no private 
schools of significance, either for 
boys or girls, and such as there are 
have grown up in recent years. Most 
of the expensive private country 
schools have so far been patronized 
by Eastern boys, but boarding schools 
and country day schools are appear- 
ing in the suburbs of the larger cities, 
and a few girls’ schools of the finish- 
ing type are now being built up in 
Denver, Los Angeles and elsewhere. 

There seems little doubt that the 
West will, before long, undergo that 
separation of children, from the kin- 
dergarten upward, which has come 
about in the East. The reason in the 
minds of sensible parents is not an 
unwillingness that their children 
should associate with the sons of 
poorer and less conspicuous parents, 
but that the high schools are artificial 
places in which athletics and social 
life, combined with secret societies, 
tend to interfere with intellectual de- 
velopment and to build up inside the 
high school a disagreeable class spir- 
it. How far this objection of parents 
is founded, and how widely it ex- 
tends, a visitor can hardly judge. A 
high school of 1,000 or 2,000 pupils is 
not the same thing as that body of 
100 or 200 pupils back to which so 
many of us look with gratitude. — 

Above the high schools Western 
education sets strongly toward State 
institutions, tho they are in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley younger than the de- 
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nominational institutions. Western 
Reserve College was founded in 1825, 
Oberlin in 1833, Knox in 1837, a year 
before the foundation of the “Episte- 
miad,” which was the first form of 
Michigan University. The West was 
full of rival denominations, each of 
which desired to keep up a proper 
theological environment for the chil- 
dren of its adherents. Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois together now possess 
something like ninety so-called col- 
leges and universities, founded on en- 
dowments and originally denomina- 
tional training schools, as well as lit- 
erary institutions. Nearly aH of them 
have lost their denominational bias, 
for the simple reason that they can 
hardly live without drawing in young 
people from other churches. Some of 
them—as, for example, Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa—have become rich and- 
powerful universities, able to keep up 
with modern needs in education; oth- 
ers are what they were fifty years 
ago, with little more money, few more 
students and an outgrown course of 
study. 

Alongside them is the group of 
State institutions, the most striking 
factor in Western education. It in- 
cludes units of great variety in 
means, population, teaching force 
and facilities. The smaller and 
weaker States, like Nevada and Wyo- 
ming and Arizona, have a small con- 
stituency to draw from and little 
money to do with, and a shorter life 
than their neighbors. In these States, 
also, politics has,a larger influence 
than elsewhere. There is a delightful 
story afloat about the distribution of 
State institutions to the ambitious 
towns of Idaho. Boisé got the State 
Capital, another town got the Peni- 
tentiary ; and Moscow, far off on the 
western border, had to put up with 
the State University. A visiting com- 
mittee from the legislature went up 
to Moscow recently and found hun- 
dreds of students and an institution 
which made prosperous its neighbor- 
hood. On his way home one of the vis- 
itors, with a sigh, expounded to a 
friend what he had found there, 
winding up with: “And I tell you our 
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people made a big mistake; a peniten- 
tiary hain’t in it with the State Uni- 
versity.” 

The Western State universities 
were already under way when the 
Morrill Act of 1862 bestowed on each 
State an immense land grant to be 
used for the development of agricul- 
tural and scientific education. This 
was not an unmixed blessing, for the 
institutions were poor and the com- 
munity was greedy for cheap land, 
and most of the land grants were sold 
cheap. The Minnesota University 
lands were located by chance upon - 
iron ore beds, the value of which is 
guessed at $100,000,000; and when 
the State of Washington was ad- 
mitted, Congress provided that none 
of the 2,700,000 acres given the State 
for various purposes should. be sold 
for less than $10 an acre. Some States 
set up or enlarged a single institution 
for the various purposes recognized 
by the land grant, particularly Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka and California. In Colorado there 
is a university, a mining school and 
an agricultural college at three differ- 
ent places, only a few miles from each 
other. Oregon has a university and 
also a technical college about twenty- 
five miles apart. Washington has sub- 
stantially two universities—an east- 
ern and a western—but then they are 
400 miles apart. 

In many of the Western States a 
fierce competition is going on be- 
tween the State University and the 
denominational colleges in that State. 
In Michigan the colleges are few. In 
Wisconsin and Minnesota the good 
colleges are but a handful; but in IIli- 
nois and Iowa there is a considerable 
body of little colleges, some of them 
styled universities. The only wealthy 
and powerful endowed college in the 
whole West is Chicago University; 
but the success of that renowned in- 
stitution has stimulated all the near- 
by State universities to organization 
and to a successful demand for appro- 
priations which would never have 
been possible but for this rivalry. 

For a long time the universities 
were rather crude and unlovely as 
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places of residence, and the heads of 
the colleges did not fail to point out 
the irreverence and un-Christian life 
and uproar and disturbance of State 
universities in contra-distinction with 
their own serenity. But nowadays 
these State universities are becoming 
places of elegance. They abound in 
fraternities and sororities; are pro- 
viding a special supervision of wom- 
en students and of freshmen; are be- 
ginning to erect dormitories for the 
girl students; and will infallibly come 
to the point of housing the men also. 
If anything, there is too much social 
life in the State universities. 

The universities also include what 
almost none of the colleges are able to 
provide in the way of professional 
education. Some colleges have engin- 
eering courses, which, however, are 
expensive and hard to keep up on a 
parity with the stronger institutions. 
A few, like Northwestern University, 
have affiliated a law and medical 
school in a neighboring city. In gen- 
eral, however, their students- who 
wish to study the professions must do 
so elsewhere than in connection with 
their college. The few great institu- 
tions in the country, particularly 
Johns Hopkins and Harvard, which 
admit to their professional and grad- 
uate schools only holders of an A.B. 
or kindred degree, are, therefore, on 
very friendly terms with the colleges 
thruout the country. Not so the State 
universities which admit to their pro- 
fessional schools on the basis of about 
two years of college training, and 
openly recruit college students at 
the end of their sophomore year. So 
far as they are successful in this 
method they are breaking up the col- 
leges. 

The difficulty does not end here. 
The State universities in the commu- 
nities where they have been longest 
established have very close relations 
with the public high schools; a large 
number of the teachers, principals 
and superintendents are graduates of 
the State University; graduates of 
such high schools are admitted to the 
university on certificate; university 
professors visit and incite the high 
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schools. A widespread object is to 
make the high schools so advanced 
that.their graduates can directly en- 
ter the university professional school. 
Not only the State universities, but 
the University of Chicago, are sup- 
posed to be urging the high schools to 
assume instruction which till now 
could be had only in the colleges or 
universities. 

The universities offer and press 
terms of common action upon the col- 
leges, namely, that if the colleges will 
give up their two last years and the 
granting of the A.B., the universities 
will affiliate them and practically 
make them higher secondary schools. 
This is the plan formed and openly 
advocated by Chicago University and 
several of the strongest State univer- 
sities. The process reminds one of the 

“South Improvement Company of for- 
ty years ago, which was one of the 
first protean forms of the Standard 
Oil Company, and which came to an 
understanding with a large number 
of small refineries by offering to pur- 
chase their plant at from one-third to 
one-half its cost. 

The question is still further compli- 
cated by co-education, which was in- 
troduced into most of the Western 
States in the earliest district school, 
passed to the high schools; and then, 
when the question came as to what 
the girl graduates of the high school 
could do, appeared in the public uni- 
versities. Every Western State uni- 
versity or other institution admits 
women. In the University of Michi- 
gan they have nearly “corralled” the 
A.B. degree; they take it, excel in it, 
receive honors in it, and the men tend 
to slip out into the scientific degrees. 
Now that woman suffrage is making 
such advances in the West, there is 
not the smallest likelihood that this 
policy will be reversed in any institu- 
tion supported by public taxation. 

Most of the colleges have been driv- 
en by competition to take the same 
step, Beloit being almost the last to 
hold on to the principle of a college 
for men exclusively, and Beloit gave 
way some years ago. In general the 
colleges make considerable distinc- 








549 
tions between the sexes. Nearly all 
of them have dormitories and sepa- 
rate dining-rooms for the women, the 
most elaborate and comfortable plant 
being that of Colorado College with 
its four grouped dormitories and 
common dining-hall for the girls. 

Chicago University is practically 
committed to co-ordinate education, 
the late President Harper having, ra- 
ther in defiance of his faculty, estab- 
lished separate instruction for the 
girls in the first two years. No college 
farther West has followed out this 
plan completely ; and there is as yet in 
the West no strong college of national 
reputation for girls exclusively. In all 
the co-educational colleges, however, 
there are murmurs of discontent; 
and it seems not unlikely that in a 
quarter century more the codrdinate 
plan which has been so _ success- 
ful in Radcliffe, Barnard and West- 
ern Reserve will be applied in most 
of the colleges which are not con- 
trolled by State officials or limited by 
their charter on that point. 

The Harvard exchange system 
with the Western colleges, the first 
service in which extended from Feb- 
ruary till June, 1912, arose out of the 
requests of the presidents of four 
colleges—Knox, Grinnell, Beloit and 
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Colorado—that Harvard would show 
interest in and sympathy with their 
problems, and particularly in the ~ 
maintenance of a four-year arts 
course. The experience of the first 
incumbent in that exchange leads to 
the belief that the college type of 
education has a strong and deserv 
foothold in the West, and is likely to 
continue to appeal to many parents. 
The endowed colleges have a freer 
hand than the State universities in 
the education of girls. On the other 
hand, they are not physically able to 
compete in technical and profession- 
al study. Visits to some of the best 
high schools in the West have con- 
vinced the writer that for many rea- 
sons they are not fitted to assume the 
task of the earlier stages of college 
education which some of the univer- 
sities are trying to force upon them. 
The colleges are likely to grow less 
slowly than the universities, and the 
founding of new colleges of signifi- 
cance is not likely; but they have a 
very important part to play in the 
development of the general intellec- 
tual life of a community, and in the 
long run may be expected to main- 
tain their place in Western educa- 
tion. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Saints and Their Pictures 
By James B. Wasson, D.D. 


{This iconoclastic article by the Director and Chaplain of the Strangers’ Welfare 
Fellowship will voice the sentiments of many a good Protestant who, tho silent, has al- 
ways felt that the stained glass window should not be allowed to color the pure light of 


the Gospel.—Eprror. ] 


When a great express train arrives 
panting at its destination the.crew of 
trainmen. immediately proceed to 
strike sharply each wheel with a ham- 
mer, to see whether it is sound or 
cracked. We are beginning, tho 


slowly, to test similarly many of the 
old usages, methods and ceremonies 
of Christianity inherited from the 
past, to see whether they ring true to 
the needs of the present. We have in 
fact gone even farther than that, and 
have also tested certain dogmas, with 


the result that they have been rever- 
ently tho firmly laid on the shelf, as 
no longer serving any useful purpose. 

But curiously enough, we have 
failed to apply any such test to the 
traditional medieval art which we 
are reproducing so undiscriminat- 
ingly in our churches. We accept this 
art as a finality, much as we accept 
the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, even to question which would 
be almost blasphemous. And yet I 
venture to assert that an overwhelm- 
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ing majority of plain people find no 
spiritual help or uplift in this art. 
They have ceased to regard it as true 
to the facts; and they utterly refuse 
to take it as the expression of any 
real Christian life or any real Chris- 
tian faith. They class it with the 
pictures in books about fairies, inter- 
esting it may be, as the expressions 
of a fantastic fancy, but grotesque if 
regarded as a portrayal of events in 
real history. 

Brethren of the clergy, your par- 
ishoners won’t tell you, for they 
wouldn’t dare even to whisper it to 
themselves; but many of them are 
weary of this art conventionalized to 
the point of deadness. They find noth- 
ing helpful or inspiring in those 
solemnly stupid looking men and 
women in many colored flowing robes 
and a nimbus around their heads 
whom at such a great expense we put 
in our church windows, making the 
churches gloomily dark by keeping 
out God’s sunshine. While it is sel- 
dom true that clothes make the man, 
it is nearly always true in the world 
of Christian art that clothes make the 
saint, clothes and the aforesaid nim- 
bus. Did you ever see any of these 
pictured saints doing anything useful 
for himself or his fellow men? Never; 
they simply couldn’t without disar- 
ranging their clothes. And so all they 
do is to stand in an unnatural atti- 
tude, often on a cloud, and keep their 
eyes glued to the earth as if they were 
ashamed to look any one in the 
face. 

Such pictures, no matter how great 
were the artists who painted them, 
are utterly out of harmony with the 
many-sided and complex life of the 
twentieth century, with its great im- 
pulses for the service and betterment 
of men and women. It is time they 
were put on the shelf along with the 
pictures of Mother Goose and Jack 
the Giant Killer. For the hectic piety 
they inculcate only serves to puz- 
gle and anger the strong men and 
women who are face to face with the 
problems of the real workday world, 
where people don’t wear many- 
colored robes and nimbuses, and are 
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too busy doing things worth while to 

assume any stained glass attitudes. 

More often they are covered with the 

grime and dust of the life-and-death 

conflict ; and they look with a certain 

pitying contempt on the pallid: 
medieval saints, who seem to have no 

bones or muscles to speak of, but are 

just an excuse on which to hang 

some pretty colored draperies. 

And bear in mind, the actual 
saints these pictures are supposed to 
represent, were not in the least like 
the pictures. They were virile flesh 
and blood men and women, as were 
also the first Apostles and disciples 
of the primitive Church. They were 
all intensely modern, as to their age, 
just as we must be as to our age, if 
we are to do the work of our day 
and generation. What the poet said 
of woman ought to be true of the 
worthies who are held up to us as an 
inspiration and an example. They 
should be painted for us as creatures 
“not too bright or good for human 
nature’s daily food.” 

If we are to draw on our imagina- 
tion in picturing the early Apostles 
and saints let us at least try to rep- 
resent them as they actually were, 
plain folk, mostly peasants and fish- 
ermen, wearing the ordinary gar- 
ments of their class and time. I have 
never yet seen a stained glass picture 
of St. Paul, for instance, that gave 
any hint of what the real man prob- 
ably was, an undersized hooknosed 
Jew, with very bad eyesight, unpre- 
possessing to look upon, much given 
to overstatement, sometimes guilty 
of bad logic or swerved by prejudice, 
with a caustic humor, a sharp tongue 
and a tender heart. Such a Paul as 
that is human; we can tie up to him. 

And when we remember that this 
little Jew, handicapped as he was, 
shaped and colored Christianity, 
stamped the impress of his genius, 
his all-embracing love, his divine in- 
spiration on nearly twenty centuries 
of its history, left a collection of per- 
haps a dozen letters which have done 
more to fix and direct the evolution- 
ary movement of Christian civiliza- 
tion than any other agency known tq 
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history we are infinitely touched by 
the glory the grandeur, the greatness 
of his personality and life. None of 
the conventional pictures of Paul, in 
which he is decked with pretty flow- 
ing robes, furnished with a nimbus, 
and perhaps a crucifix, can bring 
that tremendous personality home to 
our hearts and to our consciences. 
They are rather a grotesque hin- 
drance to our real understanding of 
the real man. 

But let us, either thru reading or 
pictures, come to know intimately the 
true Paul as he was, a saint without 


Wanderlust 
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a halo, a victor without a crown, and 
we will then have a conception of 
what he was and did. Thru the fog 
and mists of nearly two millenniums 
the vibrant figure of this great 
leader of men will stand before us 
pulsating with life. The art that con- 
ceives of a saint as a sort of vapid 
and anemic angel treading on clouds, 
is dead and buried beyond hope of 
resurrection. The only art that can 
enthrall and uplift the world is that 
which will find its inspiration and its 
home in the great temple of truth. 
New York City. 


in Business 


By William Frederick Dix 


{In the article on “Business Poise,” publisht Jan. 16, Mr. Dix showed how large 


affairs may be managed with little nervous strain or lost motion. 


In the following he 


presents a companion picture of the impulse that leads men away from their proper busi- 


ness into strange adventures. 


Mr. Dix is acquainted with the conditions of modern 
business both from observation and experience. 


He has been editor of The Church- 


man and of Town and Country, and is now secretary of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York City. Two books have come from his pen, The Face in the Giran- 
dole and The Lost Princess, and a series of essays on tke psychology of the business 


man will form a third.—Ep1ror.] 


Then its go, go, go away from here, 

On the other side the world he’s overdue. 
Send the road is clear before you 

When the old spring fret comes o’er you 
And the Red Gods call to you. 


Kipling, in his incomparable poem 
“The Feet of the Young Man,” strik- 
ingly expresses the longing for ad- 
venture, for change from the hum- 
drum of life, the Wanderlust, that is 
innate in most vigorous men. To 
those who are bound by daily rou- 
tine, the thought of adventure in the 
wilds is most alluring. They picture 
longingly to themselves the camp fire 
in the pine forests lighting up the 
‘faces of hardy companions grouped 
about it, they hear in imagination 
the noise of the sea as it foams 
against the boat-prow, they long for 
the dangers of the struggle up some 
treacherous glacier, or the explora- 
tion of the dark jungle ;—anything, 
“away from here.” Man is naturally 
a roaming soul and restraint is of 
necessity irksome. In our American 
business life, the young men usually 


and rightly yield to the lure of the 
more-or-less wild and work off their 
superfluous energy in sports and pas- 
times, but as they grow older they 
become more and more immersed in 
their vocations and the allurements 
of moose hunting or duck shooting 
or Alpine climbing grow less in- 
sistent. The Wanderlust, so far as 
its conscious expression is concerned, 
is buried, but it is my belief that it 
merely retires into one’s sub-con- 
scious nature and finds its expres- 
sion among business men in another 
way. Here are a few specific in- 
stances. 

I know an architect, overworked 
and eminently successful in his pro- 
fession, who recently backed a plausi- 
ble young stranger in the making 
and selling of a new furniture polish. 
The inventor seemed to be honest 
enough but he did not know how to 
market his goods and, of course, the 
architect did not. The latter found 


himself constantly interrupted in his 
professional work with problems 
about advertising, selling agents, 
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factory bills, and innumerable details 
of a subject about which he was en- 
tirely ignorant. He grew more and 
more annoyed and worried, lost sleep 
and energy, and his own work suf- 
fered in consequence. The money 
thus dissipated was the least im- 
portant part of his losses. 

Another man I know is an editor 
and he occasionally drops some 
casual remark about a little turn on 
the Stock Exchange. He will say, for 
instance, ‘Well, I have just sold A. 
B. & C. at a 5-point profit and made 
$500 since I bought it last week.” It 
certainly sounds well; this casual 
reference to easy profits entirely 
above his salary. But I notice that 
these remarks always relate to the 
times he makes something, never to 
the times he loses. And I know he 
loses at times. But even if he does 
make a profit in the long run, my 
friend does not realize how costly 
are his winnings. First, he is grow- 
ing more and more nervous, he is 
gloomy and worried when the market 
is against him, and excited and rest- 
less when he is winning. Shall he hold 
on for another point or not? If he 
does not, he is irritated because he 
might have made more. If he does, 
he has held on too long. He leaves his 
office several times during the day 
to step out and look at the ticker. 
What a preposterous thing for my 
friend to do,—spoil a good literary 
man to make a poor and petty specu- 
lator! His work is suffering, his 
serenity of spirit and peace of mind 
have vanished. For he dreams of sud- 
den wealth that never comes and 
which, by the way, he does not need. 
He was thoroly happy in his work 
before he began to dabble in stocks; 
now, even if he should win,—which 
is extremely doubtful,—his winnings 
could never pay for the loss of his 
contentment. 

I know of several elderly men, 
who, having retired from business, 
with a comfortable fortune after long 
years of successful work, instead of 
settling down to some agreeable avo- 
cation—traveling or gardening or 
collecting something or making a 
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study of some subject which has long 
attracted them,—wander about aim- 
lessly for a few months and then put 
more money than they can afford to 
lose into some hazardous business ex- 
periment or invention or gold-mine 
or promoting scheme, on the bait of 
being made president or vice-presi- 
dent and winning quickly more 
money which they do not need. They 
start in with enthusiasm on a line of 
work utterly unfamiliar to them; 
jeopardize their money and even 
their reputation as sagacious busi- 
ness men, and, in the end, retire from 
a “busted” enterprise, chagrined, dis- 
illusioned, and humiliated. Why do 
these hitherto ‘successful business 
men never succeed? Because they 
gained their experience from busi- 
ness-upbuilding thirty or forty years 
ago when conditions were utterly 
different. They now find themselves 
associated with young men whose 
methods they cannot understand, and 
face to face with a competition which 
seems to them almost ferocious in 
its intensity. And the chief reason 
they fail is because the scheme is 
probably not feasible in the first 
place and the self confidence they had 
acquired from their former  suc- 
cesses led them to make the mistake 
of passing upon the merits of a busi- 
ness about which they knew nothing. 

Is it not a curious thing that hardly 
a man can pass middle age, no mat- 
ter what his business or profession, 
no matter how conservative or care- 
ful his temperament, without taking 
a few of what is colloquially called 
in the business world “flyers.” The 
most hard-headed manufacturer will 
buy stock in some wild-cat oil scheme 
and swallow his losses in secret cha- 
grin. The promoter of gold mines, 
patent devices of all kinds, land 
speculations, timber claims, oil wells 
and so on, does not by any means 
have to confine his efforts to un- 
worldly rural clergymen, doctors, 
school-teachers, and widows; he will 
always be sure of finding victims ga- 
lore among those who are usually 
called “conservative and substantial 
business men,” 
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Why do these men yield in this 
erratic and illogical way to the siren 
call of chance and invest hard earned 
savings in visionary schemes? Is it 
not this very Wanderlust which Kip- 
ling describes but applies in his poem 
objectively rather than subjectively? 
The Red Gods call; the Spirit of Ad- 
venture suddenly appears in a rosy 
vision, shaming in contrast the hum- 
drum world, a vision alluring in its 
novelty throwing into gloomy con- 
trast the factory wheels or the too- 
familiar warehouse or busy office. 
The cost is little, the possibilities im- 
mense! The false Duessa smiles and 
beckons ; the daily task suddenly palls 
and it is “go, go, go away from 
here.” 

All this is not to argue that a man 
should stick too close to his last, 
however. There is nothing more 
deadly than the man who thinks of 
nothing but his own business,—dead- 
ly as a social companion, deadening 
to himself. The men who have made 
the greatest business successes in 
this country are those who have 
emerged from absorption in one busi- 
ness and have become directors in 
many. But. those men first gave their 
whole energy to the one and then be- 
came associated with allied interests 
only. The great banker is director in 
a score of railroads, trust companies, 
and financial institutions; the rail- 
road president becomes director in 
coal companies, banks, and so on, be- 
cause those interests are all allied. 
The trustee of a savings bank is a 
helpful one if he has sufficient in- 
timate acquaintance with railroads 
to know the investment value of their 
bonds and, likewise, a man increases 
his own ability by understanding the 
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business of those concerns directly 
or indirectly related to his own. But 
this is not Wanderlust. The line of 
demarcation is- drawn between a 
natural broadening of business inter- 
ests and a sudden, freakish and im- 
pulsive plunge into some unfamiliar 
line. 

If a man must have some vent to 
let his superfluous energies overflow, 
let him either branch out along busi- 
ness lines in which he is well versed, 
or take up some hobby. A hobby is 
the best balance wheel a man can 
have. Let kim find relief from busi- 
ness cares by breeding prize poultry, 
or studying a foreign language, col- 
lecting rare manuscripts or old china 
or engravings or by orchid culture or 
making lantern slides or by yielding 
to the true Wanderlust and taking 
adequate vacations. Along those lines 
he will find true diversion and recre- 
ation and, when he retires from 
active business, he will have some- 
thing to fall back on—something to 
keep him from growing restless and 
from perhaps plunging into absurd 
business ventures. Then this curious, 
strangled, sub-conscious impulse for 
adventure will not be so apt to seize 
him unawares and lead him into 
freak business schemes which, if they 
could be investigated and cataloged 
and inventoried and molded into 
definite figures by the statistician, 
would surely reveal startling losses 
of money, time, nervous force, health 
and reputations, in this curious 
hodge-podge conglomeration of mis- 
understood motives, influences and 
— which we are pleased to call 
life. 


New York City. 

















The Business of Farming 


The Revolution in Working the Land Fhat Has Almost Bee 
Accomplished in the East : 


By George French 


[Mr. French is entitled to speak with some authority about the progress that has 


during recent years been made in the business of farming. 


The son of a ‘New England 


farmer, he has never forgotten the hard life of his youth. Tho not a farmer bimself, he 
has kept in close touch with the progress of land working, has been an entlusiastic and 
effective advocate of the East, and has delighted in the recent great revival of profit- 


able farming in New England, New York, and other Easiern States. 


Two years ago 


he compiled, for the Boston Chamber of Commerce, a sturdy volume about the farm- 
ing, commercial, and residential progress in New England, himself writing a goodly por- 


tion of the book.—Enpr1ror.] 


Farming, in the old sense, as a 
means for producing from the land 
those crops which may be handled 
as merchandise, is dying. In its stead 
there is coming on to the industrial 
stage a new profession and vocation. 
The men who are beginning to make 
their presence felt as producers of 
and dealers in the products of the 
land are practical scientists, manu- 
facturers, merchants, and farmers 
as well. They are applying the knowl- 
edge the agricultural schools are 
teaching, in the manner recommend- 
ed. They are manufacturing milk, 
wool, pork, mutton, eggs, chickens for 
the table, vegetables, fruit, hay and 
grain, and in some degree beef, 
hides, horses, and other stock. They 
are marketing these products with 
the skill of the trained commission 
men; and withal they are farmers, 
in the best and truest sense, and not 
altogether different from our fathers 
and grandfathers. 

It is not easy for the habitual 
readers of the newspapers who are 
dwellers in the towns and cities to 
realize the extent to which the revo- 
lution in the methods of working the 
land has already progressed. The 
habit of thinking slightingly of the 
farmer is ingrained in us. We cannot 
yet conceive of the man who tills the 
soil as other than the farmer of our 
imaginative memory—a somewhat 
pitiable figure, poor, hard-working, 
and rather stupid and determined in 
his extreme conservatism. But the 


agreeable fact is that all over the 
country there are many men now 
working the land who compare favor- 
ably with men in other lines of busi- 
ness. Indeed, it is evident that the 
modern farmer is superior to the 
average successful man in many 
other lines of business. He must be 
something of a chemist, something 
of a biologist, something of a nat- 
uralist, a good general, a more than 
good financier, a good executive, a 
man of courage and vision. He must 
be able to draw from the inert and 
secretive land its utmost tribute, and 
he must be able to fix the nature and 
the amount of that tribute. The land 
will make no promises. It will not 
guarantee potatoes nor corn nor 
wheat nor beets nor peaches. The 
secret of its fecundity must be wrest- 
ed from it. The old-time farmers did 
not know how to get at this secret, 
which is the secret. of their poverty 
and is the cause of much of the hard- 
ness of their lives. 

But the man who works the land 
gets the habit of reserve. The land 
teaches him silence, by its silence. 
So the fact is not realized that every- 
where in the East, and in the ex- 
treme West and Northwest, there is 
a rapidly growing class of scientific 
and successful farmers at work 
building up the business of working 
the land into a great profession. 
They are everywhere, but more no- 
ticeably in the sections named. The 
Middle West has had one of its days, 
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and will have others. It is just now 
taking breath. The new farming is 
more noticeable in New England 
than elsewhere, for obvious reasons. 
That region has been very near to 
decadence, while the other Eastern 
States have never been as near. 
Farming in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, the country around 
Chesapeake Bay, and some of the 
northwestern portions of the South, 
has never been at as low ebb as in 
New England. The land in those sec- 
tions is fundamentally better, and 
more adapted to reward perfunctory 
and ignorant tillage. New Engiand 
is not blessed with deep soil nor nat- 
urally fertile land. It is an ideal place 
for the trial of the new knowledge 
and the new theories about land. If 
the thin, rocky, cold lands of New 
England can be made to yield profit- 
able crops, there is nothing to fear 
for any other section. So interest has 
been drawn to the work of the pro- 
gressive men in New England. 
That work is most interesting. Its 
results have already been important 
and promising. There is a farm in 
Connecticut for which its owner has 
refused $1,000,000. There is a farm 
of 1000 acres in lower Vermont that 
pays its owner more than ten per 
cent, elear of all possible deductions. 
It is operated with as much care as 
a bank. Its manager is a highly edu- 
cated and skilled man, who is a stu- 
dent and executive as well as a soil 
expert and a biologist. He makes 25 
per cent on a large flock of Dorset 
sheep, raises pure Jersey cattle and 
Berkshire pigs. There is a man in 
Connecticut who has won the title 
of “Peach King” of America, who 
has developed, from a raw boy of 14 
struggling to support his mother and 
brothers and sisters while he paid off 
a mortgage on the few rocky acres 
his father left, to a millionaire, work- 
ing the same land that kept his 
father poor. A Massachusetts man 
made $1200 from one crop from a 
little over ten acres of wheat. A Ver- 
mont man received over $20,000 for 
one crop of apples, and has refused 
$50,000 for his farm. A Rhode Island 
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man gets in the neighborhood otf $15,- 
000 a year from a 40-acre orchard. A 
man in Maine gets $2000 a year from 
apple-trees that grew wild in the 
pasture when he bought his farm— 
for $650. From 553 trees a New 
Hampshire man sold $8000 worth 
of apples in three years. A Mas- 
sachusets man picked 3200  bas- 
kets of peaches from 900 trees, net- 
ting $2500 from the crop. Maine, 
Massachusetts and Vermont growers 
of strawberries get from $1000 to 
$3000 an acre. 

Similar tales can be told of profits 
from cows, sheep, hay, potatoes, corn 
and other grains, lambs, pork, poul- 
try, and many kinds of garden truck 
and specialties. One Connecticut far- 
mer has a gross income of better 
than $80,000. He raises, normally, 
1000,000 baskets of peaches, 1000 
barrels of apples, 800 tons of hay and 
about 5000 lambs. These are not ex- 
ceptional cases that are quoted, and 
the list might be indefinitely extend- 
ed. There have been hundreds of new 
apple orchards put out within the 
past three or four years, and many 
old orchards have been revived by 
proper treatment and fertilization. 
One apple orchard, near Boston, of 
about 400 trees had been for years 
neglected. A tree doctor spent about 
$700 pruning, fertilizing and spray- 
ing, and the orchard produced about 
1000 barrels of first quality apples 
the first year—the same year it was 
treated—which sold for $3 per barrel 
at wholesale. The markets of the 
Eastern cities are beginning to re- 
ceive native apples as handsome as 
those from the famed Hood River 
Valley, and graded and packed with 
as much skill.. Within the next five 
years there should be in all Eastern 
markets a supply of native apples 
grown under the best modern con- 
ditions and handled as the West has 
taught us they should be - handled. 
The East, and especially New Eng- 
land, can raise better apples than 
either of the famed regions of the 
West or Northwest, because Nature 
provided the climate and the soil. 
Apples of the best flavor and texture 
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can only be grown upon land the 
principal ingredients of which are 
such chemicals as the New England 
rock formations furnish. None of the 
Western sections can produce appies 
with the flavor of those grown in 
New England, New York, Maryland, 
Virginia, and in limited sections of 
two or three other States. 

The new agriculture brings the 
more or less “barren” East into its 
own, and its own is a wonderfully 
rich new asset. The new agriculture 
has taught us that it is not so much 
what the land is as what we do to it 
and with it that makes for profitable 
farming. The soil should be a natur- 
ally good medium for the material we 
must add to it and the climate must 
be lenient in the way of frosts and 
prodigal with sunshine. Water even 
may be provided, and all kinds of 
fertilizing agents. New England’s 


rocky, sandy, dry, light soil is ideal 
for the purposes of the soil expert. 
It has mostly been made from the 
New England rocks. It has the requi- 


site chemicals. It needs the humus, 
and some of the other plant foods. 
These are easily added, whereas in 
the deep humus of the Western 
States there is a fix condition that 
makes it less easy to adapt the soil 
to the particular purposes of the 
farmer. Fruit trees require the chem- 
icals furnished thru the erosion of 
the New England rocks, and that is 
an element that cannot well be added 
to the humus of the deep black soils 
of the West and Southwest. This 
fact transposes the supposed arid 
and worthless hill lands of New 
England into potential apple and 
peach and plum orchards of great 
value, and the transposition may be 
made as rapidly as enterprise dic- 
tates. It is going on at such a rate 
that for several seasons the nurseries 
supplying young apple trees have 
not been able to meet the demand. 

I do not wish to sing the praises 
of New England to the exclusion of 
other sections as worthy. It fur- 
nishes the best illustration of the 
possibilities of agriculture because of 
its supposed soil poverty and the 
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hard fortunes of its farmers. Every- 
where the business of farming is 
supplanting farming in the old sense, 
and everywhere this new agriculture 
is opening opportunity. It is to be the 
compensating power that will enable 
us to forget that there is but little 
more free public land to be taken up 
by homesteading farmers, and it fur- 
nishes us with the sufficient reason 
for rejoicing that there is a near 
limit to the excuse for land robbery. 
It would be a great public blessing 
if there were no more free land, and 
no more cheap farming land. We 
have all the land we need, or shal! 
need for generations to come. We are 
not utilizing the land we have to the 
extent of half its real capacity— 
probably not to the extent of ten per 
cent of its potential productive pow- 
er. The pathway to profit for the new 
farmer is intensive cultivation and 
the reclamation of disused lands. 
There is opportunity in this direction 
to more than compensate this.and the 
coming generations for all the ad- 
vantage our forbears had on account 
of cheap new land. In New England. 
this consideration is being recog- 
nized and proved. There are few 
towns free from the influence of the 
new knowledge and the new ambi- 
tions. Model farms are everywhere. 
And the hopeful feature of the revi- 
val is that the new farmers are work- 
ing for, and getting, commercial 
profits. The day of the theoretic 
farmer, and the man who farms for 
pleasure, has passed. The progres- 
sive farmer to-day, whether a man 
of the soil or a city man operating a 
summer-home proposition, seeks to 
make a profit, and makes it. While 
some years ago the city owner of a 
farm took a grim pleasure in com- 
puting the enormous cost to him of 
cucumbers raised on his summer 
place, he now exhibits the figures of 
his net profits from the farm, and 
tells how his manager charges him 
city rates for the produce delivered 
to his summer-home. 

Those writers who cry out that the 
land available for more farms has 
disappeared, and that therefore the 
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high cost of living must go higher 
yet, do not appreciate the extent and 
significance of the movement toward 
scientific farming, which is the same 
as sensible farming. It is true that 
the old race of farmers do not un- 
derstand the new knowledge, do not 
believe in it, and will not turn to it. 
They will be old-fashioned farmers 
to the end, but few of their sons are 
following them. Until quite recently 
their sons went into other business, 
went to the towns and cities. Now 
the tide is turning toward the land, 
and the young men who have been 
born on the farms, under the old con- 
ditions, are in increasing numbers 
either going to agricultural schools 
and then to the old farm to reform 
it, or are undertaking the reform 
without the school training. There is 
no occasion for pessimism, or for 
fear that the supply of land will fail. 
There has never been a time in the 
history of the country when the fu- 
ture of farming, and the production 
of food stuffs adequate to our needs, 
was more assured than now. With 
the disappearance of the elder gen- 
eration of farmers now in control of 
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the land the revolution in knowledge 


and practice will become more evi- 
dent, and with the advent of the gen- 
eration that will succeed our junior 
generation that which we are now 
calling a revolution in land treatment 
will be the common practice, and 
there will be a new and different 
revolution in prospect. Every carton 
of scientifically grown and properly 
packed Eastern apples that finds its 
way into the retail markets is a sign 
and promise of the better things that 
are imminent. And they are coming 
in such quantities and so frequently 
that we are beginning to believe 
they will be staple by another sea- 
son, or perhaps the season after, 
along with a wide variety of other 
produce that we have taken at sec- 
ond-hand from other sections of the 
country. 

The real farmer is all right. It is 
the men who will not learn, or who 
are too old or too poorly equipt 
with business ability, that are de- 
teriorating and getting ready to dis- 
appear, as factors in farming that 
has commercial or social significance. 

New York City. 





The Rapid Rise in the Price of Land Produces a Critical 


Increase in farm and land values 
during the decade 1900-1910 in the 
entire West beyond the Mississippi 
is one of the most astonishing phases 
of our national development. The 
values in three or four of these 
States will illustrate conditions in the 
entire region. In Iowa the increase 
of farm va'ues for the decade was 
very nearly $2,000,000,000, an in- 
creasc that more than doubled the 
census valuation for 1900. In the 
newer States west and north of 
Iowa, the percentum of increase was 


Situation 
By J. H. T. Main, Ph.D., LL.D. 
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greater. In North Dakota the in- 
crease was more than $719,000,000, 
or 281.9 per cent; in South Dakota 
$868,000,000, or 291.9 per cent; in 
ee $1,300,000,000, or 178 per 
cent. 

A clearer view of the situation is 
obtained by reducing figures to sin- 
gle farm and acre values. The aver- 
age size of an Iowa farm in 1910 was 
156 acres, its value $17,259. This 
value represents an increase in ten 
years of more than $9000, altho the 
size of the farm remained practically 
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unchanged. The average size of a 
North Dakota farm is given as 382 
acres, its value a little more than 
$13,000, an increase of nearly $8000 
for the decade. In South Dakota the 
increase is from $5600 to $15,000, 
the average size being 335 acres. In 
Nebraska 
$6155 to $16,000, the average size be- 
ing 297 acres. 

The average value per acre in 
Iowa went up from $36 to $86, an in- 
crease of 104 per cent; in North Da- 
kota from $11.15 to $25.60, 130 per 
cent; in South Dakota, from $9.92 
to $34.69, 249 per cent; in Nebraska, 
from $16.27 to $41.80, 156 per cent. 

The story of increase does not end 
with 1910. Values are rapidly and 
steadily going up. Prices for good 
farm lands in Iowa at present are as 
high as $250 per acre and purchasers 
of desirable lands do not anticipate 
paying anything less than $125 per 
acre. Values in neighboring States 
are in proportion to these values, 
while in the irrigation districts in 
the States further west the prices 
for lands under cultivation, or ready 
for cultivation, are often much 
higher. ' 

These figures are intensely inter- 
esting in themselves. The inferences 
to be drawn from them are more in- 
teresting and significant. Of the first 
importance is the practical assurance 
that there is no prospect of an im- 
mediate abatement of the upward 
movement of land and farm values. 
Ten years hence, unless unexpected 
conditions arise, the figures will un- 
questionably show an advance quite 
as surprising as the advance of the 
last ten years. Such a result will 
mean necessarily a marked change 
in farming and agricultural methods. 
It will change very materially the 
character of the farming population. 
It will profoundly affect the charac- 
ter of immigration to these States 
and it will tend to modify. greatly the 
currents of immigration that reach 
our shores. There will be an inevita- 
ble increase of the day laboring class 
and a further congestion of popula- 
tion in our already overcrowded 
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cities. This will in its turn intensify 
the critical character of our social 
and civic problems, problems that 
are already demanding more atten- 
tion than we are giving them. 

The land question is one of the 
most important economic questions 
of the present day. The most dis- 
astrous condition that can exist in 
the great agricultural region of the 
Middle West is prohibitive prices on 
land. Such prices keep out the very 
class of people that are most needed 
for their social and economic prog- 
ress. Values that deaden or retard 
social movements are an injury rath- 
er than a benefit. One of the most 
insistent problems before local Legis- 
lators is some method of treatment 
whereby the actual producing value 
of land may be kept in equilibrium 
with social and economic need. A 
State cannot prosper permanently if 
land having a farm or producing 
value of $100 per acre has a market 
or speculative value of $200 or $250 
per acre. Nevertheless, this is the 
condition that exists in many west- 
ern States. Such a condition may be 
expected to bring about, sooner or 
later, an entire change in the theory 
and practice of taxation. 

The question has been often asked 
in late years why the boys brought 
up on the farm do not stay on the 
farm. One answer is that the ma- 
jority of them cannot afford to do 
so unless they inherit land enough, 
at the time they are thinking of an 
independent life, to make farm life 


‘desirable. To buy land is beyond their 


means, and their ambition is forced 
into another direction. They have 
tasted the strenuous character of the 
average farm life. They have read 
reports from the State universities, 
technical schools and colleges and 
they know that there is an open door 
for them and free tuition at many 
of these institutions. The way thru 
the college and university to a pro- 
fessional career is comparatively 
cheap and easy, hence they choose 
this way. Every fall the farm loses 
an army of young men to the colleges 
and universities, The majority of 
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these young men enter professional 
or business life. 

Economists tell us that the price on 
land has nothing to do with the cost 
of living. The reverse they claim is 
true; namely, the cost of living has 
tended to increase the price of land. 
Whatever the theory may be, cheap 
food cannot be produced on dear 
land. High land values and the high 
cost of living will have a relation in 
the end even if they do not have one 
in the beginning. Beef cattle pas- 
tured on expensive land and fattened 
for market on high-priced corn 
necessarily must be high in price 
also. If the buyers and packers by 
manipulation force an_ unprofit- 
able market, land owners will stop 
raising cattle. The same principle 
will operate thru the entire farm 
schedule. There is an element of de- 
terminism in this that no amount of 
manipulation in the market centers 
can control. The great free cattle 
ranges in the West no longer exist. 
Beef cattle must now be produced on 
farm lands that are high in value. 
The result of necessity will be*felt in 
the market. Land is not likely to 
drop in value unless there is a radical 
change in present local conditions. 
Available land for farming purposes 
is growing scarce. Competition is be- 
coming more active. Population in 
the country at large is increasing 
very rapidly. If land should decrease 
in value, as conditions now are, it 
would be because it had lost produc- 
ing power. Such a result would only 
aggravate a situation already criti- 


cal. The cost of living in proportion’ 


to income on the part of the buyer 
and price received in proportion to 
labor and cost of production on the 
side of the producer, are two ele- 
mental things in social and economic 
adjustment. 

The people as a whole are begin- 
ning to awake to the consciousness 
of the fact that the country as such 
has benefited only slightly from ‘the 
enormous increase of values. The so- 
cial contribution made to the upward 
trend in values has received no ade- 
quate social return. A fraction of 
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one per cent on the increase of the 
last decade would completely change 
in a short time public conditions— 
roads, schools and public improve- 
ments of all kinds. As the situation 
now is, the roads are nearly as bad 
as they. were in pioneer days, the 
schools are indifferent, and wages of 
the teachers continue to be inade- 
quate, and public improvements in 
general are little or no better than 
they were ten years ago. There is 
manifest social injustice in all this. 
If the material values in a State in- 
crease one or two thousand million 
dollars in ten years, some fraction of 
it should accrue to the benefit of the 
people as a whole. 

An ultimate result of high prices 
of agricultural lands should be the 
rediscovery of America from the 
farming point of view. There is 
cheap land in abundance in the New 
England States, in the Middle Atlan- 
tic States, in the South Atlantic 
States, in fact, thruout the entire 
region east of the Mississippi. Much 
of this land is conveniently located 
with reference to railroads, trolley 
lines, turnpikes and towns, and has 
natural advantages in many cases not 
found in the West. These lands have 
productive value and only need right 
treatment to become as valuable ag- 
riculturally as lands in the best farm- 
ing regions of the West. Further- 
more, they would have the incidental 
value of nearby markets, a denser 
population and the short haul. 

Some of the problems at least 
which group around land values will 
be solved by improvement in farm 
methods. Others are bound up with 
economic complications and tradi- 
tions which make them difficult to 
deal with quickly and satisfactorily. 
Our’land problems are important in 
the highest degree for the people as 
a whole, and should receive more 
study from legislators and students 
of economic tendencies than they 
have received. When all is said and 
done, land is the material basis of 
our national prosperity. 


Grinnell, Iowa. 
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Plays of Long Ago 


Professor Wallace’s contributions 
to the history of sixteenth century 
drama are always exciting. The 
present volume’ is by no means an 
exception to his rule, and, for the 
serious student of the subject, is like- 
ly to prove on the whole the most im- 
portant individual fruit the author’s 
long researches yet have borne. 
Great masses of manuscript material, 
bearing crucially upon the first 
seventy-five years of the modern 
English theater, are here set forth: 
some absolutely new; others, pre- 
viously accessible only in the suspic- 
ious versions of Collier, for the first 
time in safely usable form; yet more 
in fresh relations which add greatly 
to their intelligibility and evidential 
value. Accepted literary estimates 
of the work of the patriarchs of the 
drama, from John Heywood to Lyly, 
are in nearly every chapter knocked 
sensationally awry; and the mono- 
graph receives coherent purpose 
from the presentation of a single 
striking thesis. 

The value of the book is unques- 
tionable. A broad province of lit- 
erary history, hitherto befogged by 
sophisticated records, is illuminated 
to such an extent that a great many 
vague current assumptions will for 
the future have either to be relin- 
quished or established beyond cavil. 
The main defect of the work appears 
in the very title. It consists in a mis- 
taking of the part for the whole. 
Professor Wallace’s real purpose is 
the presentation of the earlier his- 
tory of the companies associated 

‘The Evolution of the English Drama Up to 
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with the Chapel Royal—a theme of 
which the later portion was treated 
four years ago in his Children of the 
Chapel at Blackfriars, 1597-1603. 
This subject, important but certain- 
ly not all-inclusive, has so grown 
upon the writer that it becomes for 
him co-extensive with the entire E'vo- 
lution of the English Drama Up to 
Shakespeare. The distortion is no 
mere matter of title; it is an integral 
factor in Professor Wallace’s entire 
treatment. From it springs his con- 
stantly advanced thesis that all which 
is ‘significant in Elizabethan drama 
originates in the entertainments pre- 
sented at the court, and, more spe- 
cifically yet, in those prepared by the 
various masters of the royal chapel. 
Not only the influence of the mys- 
teries, but that also of the wide- 
spread morality convention, of clas- 
sic imitation, and of the obscure but 
certainly important performances of 
popular mountebanks, is everywhere 
belittled. 

This attitude not only falsifies the 
perspective in which the early drama 
is depicted, it tempts the writer also 
to a number of extravagant claims on 
behalf of the courtly dramatist even 
less justified by ascertainable fact 
than the conventional loose beliefs 
which he assails. To William Cor- 
nish, Henry VIII’s Master of the 
Chapel Children, Professor Wallace 
gives practically sole credit for 
“shaping” the new drama, ascribing 
to him the authorship of the anony- 
mous plays Gentleness and Nobility, 
The Four Elements, Calisto and 
Meliboea, as well as of three 
usually accredited to Heywood, 
The Pardoner and the Friar, The 
Four P’s, and John-John. Cornish 
thus becomes startlingly conspicuous 
as a tremendous dramatic luminary, 
magnified out of practical invisjbili. 
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ty; but the facts fail to warrant the 
metamorphosis. Beyond the author’s 
personal conjecture, no evidence as- 
sociates Cornish with any of the 
plays mentioned, while their exces- 
sive diversity of style and subject 
makes the common authorship of all 
highly improbable. Furthermore, the 
very fact which leads Professor Wal- 
lace to his hypothesis, Cornish’s con- 
nection with the masks and pageants 
performed by the royal chapel, serves 
really to render Cornish’s author- 
ship of the unaccredited dramas of 
his time rather less likely than that 
of any one else. The court records 
contain almost our only external evi- 
dence concerning dramatic author- 
ship at this period. Regarding Cor- 
nish and his chapel productions, and 
regarding them alone, this evidence 
is pretty full; and the circumstance 
that the titles and descriptions of the 
numerous shows presented by Cor- 
nish nowhere coincide with what we 
know of any extant play should be 
set down less to unlucky accident 
than to the fact that the chapel per- 
formances under Cornish partook 
more of song, dance and spectacle 
than of true drama. 

In order to present Nicholas Udall 
as a court dramatist strictly, Profes- 
sor Wallace adopts Magnus’s con- 
jectural ascription to him of Respub- 
lica, acted before Mary in the first 
year of her reign. For the same rea- 
son, he follows Hales in dating Ralph 
Roister Doister as late as 1553, and 
assumes that play to have been de- 
signed for court performance. The 
latter assumption, however, is very 
dubious in view of the distinctly bour- 
geois and scholastic interests of 
Roister Doister, while the late date 
advocated can certainly not be re- 
garded as established till something 
has been done to rebut the arguments 
advanced against Hales’s theory by 
Professor Fliigel and more fully in 
Prof. C. G. Child’s new edition of the 
play. In treating the history of the 
first Blackfriars Theater and discuss- 
ing John Lyly’s association with the 
companies acting there, Professor 
Wallace finds himself on very famil- 
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iar ground, and his conclusions are 
distinctly valuable. 

If Professor Wallace errs in assum- 
ing an almost exclusively courtly and 
native origin for the Elizabethan 
theater, something is done to balance 
the scale by Miss Smith’s excellent 
treatise on the Commedia dell’ Arte, 
which offers several welcome hints 
concerning the activities in sixteenth 
century England of Italian actors 
of improvised farce.” Miss Smith’s 
earlier chapters discuss in very 
readable manner the origin and 
mode of operation of the harle- 
quin companies in Italy ; but the most 
novel and valuable part of her essay 
is doubtless the treatment in chapter 
vi of the bearing which these com- 
panies had upon the course of Eliza- 
bethan drama. This chapter, out of 
which the others seem to have grown, 
is itself a restatement, with a few 
minor corrections and some added 
detail, of a paper published by the 
author in Modern Philology (1908). 
Similarly the interesting Appendix 
B on Relations Between English and 
Italian Drama appears to be based 
on Miss Smith’s earlier dissertation 
on the connection of Elizabethan lit- 
erature with the Italian. 

Cc. F. TUCKER BROOKE. 


Religion and Psychology 


The din of battle in the warfare of 
evolutionary science and religion is 
slowly receding into the fastnesses of 
ignorance and superstition. The pro- 


‘tagonists of literary and historical 


criticism have clearly shown the 
value of their methods of biblical 
study and have won for them a se- 
cure place in Christian thought. It 
is generally taken for granted that 
to be fully equipped for Christian 
leadership one must think in 
evolutionary terms and read his 
Bible in the light of critical results. 
Just now there seem to be rising 
more serious and pressing problems 
in the field of religious psychology. 
Investigators are trying to find how 





2The Commedia Dell’ Arte. A ‘Study in Italian 
Popular Comedy. By Winifred Smith. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
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the facts and experiences of religion 
are related to human consciousness 
and man’s psychic powers. What are 
the laws of religious development? Is 
this new science able to furnish effi- 
cient guidance to the religious worker 
and teacher? How far is psychology 
going to explain religious phenomena 
on a naturalistic basis? Is religion as 
completely a product of human na- 
ture as government or language? Can 
psychological method deal with the 
whole realm of religious experience, 
or are there active in the soul of man 
powers that fall without the limits of 
scientific study? These are some of 
the questions that recent books bring 
to the fore and insist upon religious 
leaders considering. 

_ Here, for example, is a volume by 
Professor Leuba, of Bryn Mawr, in 
which the author, in the name of 
psychology, proposes bold solutions 
of many knotty problems in the defi- 
nition of religion, its nature, origin, 
content, and course of development.’ 
It is a book with a purpose which 
transcends scientific interests and 
looks toward the reform of religion 
itself. Professor Leuba writes a 
strong apologetic for the supremacy 
of his science in the investigation of 
religious questions. He is sure that 
the only way to understand religion 
is to make it a department of psycho- 
logical study. Viewed from this 
standpoint, many of its old problems 
melt into thin air and disappear, 
while most of its dogmas become ab- 
surd. Why reason about the nature 
or providence of God when the “gods 
of religion” are merely inductions 
from human experiences? It is folly 
to talk of Divine Revelation and For- 
giveness if there are no personal re- 
lations outside of humanity. In fact, 
Professor Leuba leaves hardly a 
crumb of comfort to the old-fash- 
ioned theologian, for we are given to 
understand that philosophy has noth- 
ing whatever to do with religion, and 





8A Psychological Study of Religion, Its Origin, 
Function, and Future. By James H. Leuba, 


Professor of Psychology, Bryn Mawr College, U. 
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8. A., New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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even religion itself does not exist by 
reason of its basis in objective truth, 
but because of its biological value. 
Now we might be persuaded to take 
the claims of Professor Leuba more 
seriously if his confidence and enthu- 
siasm were more fully matched by 
the breadth of his knowledge and the 
precision and consistency of his 
thinking. His designation of R. J. 
Campbell as the leading exponent of 
the movement toward immanence is 
paralleled by his own shallow exposi- 
tion of Ritschlianism. “Who has the 
right to make the distinction between 
the human and the superhuman?” he 
asks, and immediately answers that 
“it is the psychologist.” But he is 
amazed at William James (Has there 
been a greater psychologist?) because 
he does not positively exclude the 
superhuman in seeking to account 
for certain religious experiences. 
“William James’s effort to find in 
religious experiences phenomena 
warranting the hypothesis of divine 
action is a fiasco.” And yet when the 
author himself comes to suggest a 
religion for the future (another de- 
partment of psychology) he posits a 
“transhuman Force of which hu- 
manity is the expression,” and 
thinks that we ought to be articu- 
lated to it or have some view of our 
relation to it, as a religious basis. 
Still we must beware not to think of 
it “as Purposive Intelligence” lest 
we find ouselves again “back in 
theism.” This outcome the author 
would regard as a calamity, but we 
doubt if the very elect can be saved 
from it by such a_ psychological 
chain of reasoning and amazement, 
strengthened even by the great faith 
of a scientist who believes that a 
modern psychotherapic cult, despite 
the fact that “it is the product of ig- 
norant and ill-trained minds,” “defies 
logic and offends common sense,” 
yet contains the “important elements 
of a new religious faith acceptable 
to the modern world.” 

To pass from one extreme to an- 
other we may make mention of Dr. 
Murray’s discussion of Christian 
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Faith and the New Psychology. The 
title is not happily chosen, for much 
of the book is devoted to a harmoni- 
zation of orthodox theology and evo- 
lutionary science. But psychology is 
made to do its share in furnishing 
“aids to faith,” and Dr. Murray evi- 
dently finds nothing in the new sci- 
ence at all derogatory to his cher- 
ished beliefs. We can hardly think 
that multiple personality solves the 
puzzles or effaces the sciéntific diffi- 
culties in regard to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, nor are Inspiration and 
Revelation cleared up by the alleged 
activity of the “subconscious,” but 
it is a striking proof of the virility 
of Christian doctrines that a man of 
. Dr. Murray’s conservative views can 
find in the modern sciences a satis- 
factory confirmation of very ancient 
dogmas. 

The work by Horace E. Warner is 
written from a like point of view." 
Christian experience of the emotional 
evangelical type is examined in detail 
and its course of development traced 
and accounted for in the light or ob- 
scurity of the “subconscious.” The 
author claims that it is by the inner 
pressure of the spirit, at times burst- 
ing thru into full consciousness, that 
the various phenomena of religion 
are brought about. The theory is en- 
tirely determined by Dr. Warner’s 
theological belief, and no attempt is 
made to support it by scientific 
method. 

Of quite a different character is 
the material presented by Mr. 
George Steven, M.A., of Edinburgh, 
in his Cunningham Lectures on The 
Psychology of the Christian Soul.® 
This is a work of rare value to the 
Christian worker in any field. It em- 


bodies the most reliable und perti-. 


nent psychological knowledge bear- 
ing upon “the religion of Jesus Christ 


*Christian Faith and the New Psychology. 
Evolution and Recent Science as Aids to Faith. 
By David A. Murray, D.D., late principal of the 
Osaka Theological Training School. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 0. 

5The Psychology of the Christian Life. By 
Horace Emory Warner, M.A., D.D. With intro- 
duction by John R. Mott, "LL.D. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

The Psychology of the Christian Soul. By 
George Steven, M.A., Edinburgh. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 
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as an educative process.” The style is 
lucid, the intellectual grasp is broad 
and firm and the appeal to experience 
is sincere and convincing. It would be 
difficult to find more fruitful and sug- 
gestive discussions of any phases of 
the religious life than those chapters 
on the place of the subconscious in the 
development of the soul and the en- 
slaving of the soul thru sin. We have 
noted several places where the valid- 
ity of the author’s conclusions may be 
called in question, but not one of these 
is without the support of worthy evi- 
dence. This volume by Mr. Steven 
proves beyond doubt that psychology 
has much to contribute to Christian 
thought and is able to furnish solid 
help to the religious worker. 

The complexity of religion and the 
magnitude of the task assumed by the 
competent psychological investigator 
of its nature and functions are read- 
ily perceived in reading Professor 
Stratton’s comprehensive and truly 
scientific work.’ The plan of the 
author is to consider in conjunction 
and contrast a large number of facts 
of religion, gathered from widely dif- 
ferent sources and grouped according 
to the acts of mind which give them 
form. In the religious life Professor 
Stratton finds an inherent struggle. 
Antagonistic forces exist in the very - 
nature of reverence itself. The im- 
pulse to moral activity is offset by 
reverent contemplation; gloom and 
cheer balance one another. These an- 
tinomies constitute so to speak the 
psychical conditions under which 
progress in religion is made. “For 
religious motives, like muscles, work 
best in opposition.” Professor Strat- 
ton acknowledges that his method is 
incapable of bringing the whole truth 
into view, but it is certain that he has 
uncovered much that will enrich our 
conceptions of religion. How far we 
are from the end of exploration in 
this field we may judge from the 
author’s honest confession at the 
close of his extensive and profound 
study: 

*Psychology of the Religious Life. By George 
Malcolm Stratton, Professor of Psychology in 


the University of California. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.75, 
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The scientific interest in religion leads 
deep into human nature, where the observ- 
er’s sight at best must grow confused with 
the multitude of things seen in a half light 
that passes into darkness. 


If we add to these volumes the care- 
ful study and classification of sects 
according to their psychological char- 
acteristics made by Professor Mc- 
Comas of Princeton,’ we shall have 
before us enough scholarship and col- 
lected material to impress upon our 
minds the high importance of this 
new science in the world of religious 
thought and activity. 


An Anarchist’s Memoirs 


Mr. Berkman takes himself with 
enormous seriousness. His reminis- 
cences are concerned primarily with 
himself, with his own feelings, his 
own thoughts, with the reaction upon 
himself of the world and all that 
passes therein.® Even in his pro- 
fessed unselfish devotion to the cause 
of the people he feels at times that 
no other except perhaps “the Girl” 
who forms so large a part of his 
story is so courageous and so self- 
regardless as himself. 

Berkman, twenty years ago, was a 
Russian Jewish immigrant living in 
New York. In 1892, at the time of 
the Homestead strike, he hurried to 
Pittsburgh and shot and badly wound- 
ed Henry C. Frick. For this crime he 
was sentenced to the Western Peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania, where, in- 
cluding the time spent in the Alle- 
gheny County Workhouse, he served 
thirteen years and nine months. In 
spite of his faith in himself, it does 
not appear in any of these pages that 
he believes his mad act brought any 
good to the workers whom he sought 
to aid. Perhaps he has been enabled 
to see—what many others have seen 
—that his action served only to help 
in the complete subjection and de- 
moralization of the Pittsburgh steel 
workers. At any rate he justifies the 

*The Psychology of Religious Sects. A com- 
parison of types. By Henry C. McComas, Ph.D., 


Assistant Professor in Princeton University. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 





*Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist. By Alex- 


ander Berkman. New York: Mother Earth 
- Publishing Association. $1,590. 
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moral purpose of his deed; he has ap- 
preciative words for Luccheni, the 
murderer of Elizabeth of Austria, 
for Bresci, the murderer of King 
Humbert, and for Czolgosz, the mur- 
derer of McKinley; tho he doubts 
the “social value” of the last-named 
assassination. Of Beatty and Demp- 
sey, Knights of Labor men who were 
convicted of poisoning the food 
served to strikebreakers in 1892, he 
speaks in high terms. Their act, he 
says, deserves to be acclaimed. 

The philosophy of their methods is in 
harmony with revolutionary tactics. Labor 
can never be unjust in its demands; is it 
not the creator of all the wealth in the 
world? Every weapon may be employed to 
return the despoiled people into its right- 
ful ownership Is not the terrorizing of 
scabbery, and ultimately of the capitalist 
exploiters, an effective means of aiding the 
struggle? 


Even tho it is the practice of An- 
archists to set individual sanctions 
of conduct. above social sanctions, it 
is not likely that Berkman or any of 
the others would care greatly to be 
shot or poisoned by some fanatic in 
the sacred name of the people. Their 
remedy for social ills is always some- 
— to be applied to the other fel- 
ow. 

-While a great part of this book is 
merely rhetorical trash, it contains 
matter of the utmost value in regard 
to the unspeakable brutality, graft 
and immorality that prevail in the 
average penal institution. Berkman’s 
statements on these points carry con- 
viction. In nine out of ten cases the 
helpless being committed to one of 
these institutions is sentenced to part 
company with the last remnants of 
his manhood. A commendatory intro- 


duction to the book is furnished by 


Mr. Hutchins Hapgood, of The New 
York Globe. 


The first year of Index to Dates of Cur- 
rent Events, an invaluable publication for 
libraries and press workers, has just been 
rounded out. This index to the daily news- 
paper press is publisht monthly and in 
semi-annual cumulations at a price within 
almost everyone’s reach—two dollars a year. 
(New York: R. R. Bowker Co.) 
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Literary Notes 


From Harper & Brothers we have received 
a new and pleasingly illustrated edition of 
Geerge Washington: A Biography by Wood- 
row Wilson. (Pp. 333, $2.) 


In Italy there has just been published a 
volume by the late A. Fogazzaro entitled 
Ultime: fragments of philosophical and 
critical thought on Tolstoy, De Amicis, the 
Brownings, and other writers. 


An inseparable desk companion of ours is 
Who’s Who, that comes to us now in the 
1913 fashions—which are roomier than ever 
before. The.new volume marks the 65th year 
of issue. In 1912 there were 2364 pages of 
biographies; now there are only 2225, but 
the pages are larger. (Macmillan, $3.) 


-Odd bits from odd corners of the world, a 
philosophical study, a reminiscence, a chance 
encounter, a coincidence, stories out of the 
way, often outré descriptions of almost un- 
known and little visited islands, furnish 
forth a volume as unrelated and imeonclusive 
as its title: Also and Perhaps. By Sir 
Frank Swettenham. (Lane, $1.25.) 


Another volume of chance paragraphs is 
The Free Lance, by Frederic Rowland 
Marvin. (Sherman, French & Co., $1.25.) 
Here we have comment more or less viru- 
lent on the passing show, stray jottings on 
themes of varied subject—political, moral, 
literary—interesting to read in some spec- 
tator’s column day by day or week by week, 
but almost too ephemeral for preservation 
ina volume. 


In Paul the Minstrel and Other Stories 
(Putnam, $1.75) Mr. A. C. Benson has re- 
printed several tales of a romantic nature 
which he wrote for his pupils when he was a 
master at Eton. Knights, heroes and her- 
mits, all speak softly, think long and care- 
fully, and act with caution and reserve. Such 
mild and gentle moral ideals must have 
made an excellent counterbalance to the 
- boisterous spirit of Eton youths. 


It is a favorable sign of the general in- 
terest in classical studies that a second edi- 
tion is called for of T. R. Glover’s Virgil. 
The author is University Lecturer on 
Ancient History in Cambridge University, 
and the twelve chapters, or lectures, treat 
with much learning and skill the personal 
history of Virgil, the literary source of his 
culture, and his interpretation of life, as 
shown in his treatment of Dido, of Aeneas, 
and the Greek and Italic gods. It is a 
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weighty book and rewards study. (Macmii- 
lan, $2.) 


The author of Ways of the Planets is 
known for her earlier volume, The Friendly 
Stars. In the later work she takes up the 
origin of the solar system, and the char- 
acter and course of each several planet 
or asteroid, and treats the subject in a famil- 
ier yet intelligent and trustworthy way. The 
book is useful for the general reader. (By. 
Martha Evans Martin. 16mo, pp. 273. Har- 
per, $1.25.) 


The hardened golfer does not give up his 
sport for every shower or haar, but there 
are some storms that keep him pent in club 
house, and at odd moments he will chuckle 
over the twentieth century Latin and Scot- 
tish-American humor of Origines Golfianae, 
or The Birth and Early Childhood of Golf, 
which Mr. Arthur V. Taylor “edits” for the 
Elm Tree Press of Woodstock, Vt. It is a 
pleasing little book, especially in the ex- 
ternals, and a rather diverting jest, especi- 
ally in its etymologies (Caddie, from cadif, 
or cadifer—cadum ferens, or jug-bearer; 
links, from linguaz, talkative; etc.) If the 
hoax seems to us less amusing than Mr. 
Pearson’s Old Librarian’s Almanac, from 
the same Press, that is, perhaps, because 
our mashie and niblick hang rusting on the 
wall. 


Anatole France has written that “the 
slightest particularities of masterpieces are 
interesting”—and this fact is exemplified 
in the case of his own writings. Some time 
ago Jean-Emile Morel wrote in the Grande 
Revue of certain “sources” of the Rétisserie 
de la Reine Pédauque, lately translated into 
English as At the Sign of the Reine 
Pédauque. Léon Carias carries these re- 
searches a stage farther. The earlier in- 
vestigator unearthed a certain Entretiens 
sur les sciences secrétes, by the Abbé Mont- 
faucon de Villars. M. Carias makes the in- 
teresting observation that Anatole France 
has read Bachaumont’s Mémoires, Le Sage’s 
Diable boiteux, Diderot’s Jacques le Fatal- 
iste, Voltaire’s Candide. Yes, and there is a 
work less familiar, too; the Génies assistans 
et Gnomes irréconcilables ou Suite au comte 
de Gabalis, by Father Antoine Androl, Cel- 
estine. “Sources of Anatole France, assured- 
ly,” comments the Paris Temps; “but, with- 
out Anatole France, they would. have 
mouldered under dead leaves.” 


The author of A Valiant Woman 
(Crowell, $1), disguised under the initials 
“M. F.,” offers in the form of a tribute to 
an early teacher some: sharp criticisms of 
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present aims and methods in education. 
Lack of constructive ideas, however, defeats 
the exprest intention of making the book 
“a contribution to the educational problem,” 


except by way of heightening prevalent dis- 
content. 


A translation of Geoffrey Chaucer, the 
study by Prof. Emile Legouis of the Sor- 
bonne, is issued by Dutton (pp. xxxvi, 220; 
$1.50). The translation is the work of L. 
Lailavoix, who adds notes and a prefatory 
essay on the place of Chaucer in French lit- 
erature. The frontispiece shows the portrait 
from the Occleve mss. M. Legouis is in 
America at this time, as Harvard’s ex- 
change professor. His introduction to the 
study of Chaucer is as commendable a work 
as we would naturally expect from the au- 
thor of The Youth of Wordsworth. 


There is a mass of information in the 
Yearbook of Missions in India. (London: 
Christian Literature Society for India.) 
It gives a comprehensive view of the 
mission activity as a whole, followed 
by particular accounts of each mis- 
sion separately, and of all the educa- 
tional, medical, industrial activities of 
all of them, concluding with the names and 
addresses of all the missionary workers. 
One learns that the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of all India, Burma and Ceylon in 
1911 was 2,191,362, and that of the Pro- 
testant churches 1,636,731. There is an ad- 
mirable account of the growth of federa- 
tion of the Indian churches and of the cor- 
porate union of some of them, all a move- 
ment of the last five years. A development 
of late years, likely to go further, is the 
mass movement in the lower castes to Chris- 
tianity, especially in the Methodist and 
Baptist missions. 


Cardinal de Richelieu: By Eleanor C. 
Price (McBride, Nast & Co., $3.25). A 
thoughtful, well proportioned and, what is 
of prime importance, interesting biography 
of one of the most romantic and fascinating 
figures in French history. It was in 1585, 
when Elizabeth was reigning at the height 
of her power in England, when Mary of 
Scotland languished in prison, when Philip 
of Spain was planning his Armada and 
Henry de Guise and the League held sway in 
France, that Armand Jean du Plessis, 
future Duc de Richelieu and Cardinal, was 
born. The biographer not only narrates the 
rise of Richelieu to power and wealth, but 
paints in broadly as a background to this 
commanding figure the social, industrial and 
political life of the Europe of that day. His 
pages contain innumerable anecdotes and 
character sketches. 
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There are many quotabie bits in James 
Lane Allen’s Heroine in Bronze. (Macmil- 
lan.) We read there this avowal: 

Tho a book lover, I collect no costly books, nor 
ever shall. Books to me are souls. Souls in this 
world must have bodies, and books must be bound. 
But my affection for a human soul goes out most 
freely to it when it is most simply drest. Can 
anyone love a monarch glittering on his throne? 
Let a king be uniformed like a common soldier; 
and if he is ever to win the love of human hearts, 
he will win it then—as fighting man and human 
equal. So a great book to me is no longer ap- 
proachable, lovable, when swaddled in another 
man’s tinsel. Why should a pilgrim, reverently on 
his way toward the soul of a book, be bidden to 
stop and worship its coat and pantaloons, de- 
signed by a nobody? Why set such antiquarian 
store on the vanities of any book-tailor? What 
was Aldus but a book-tailor? What was Elzivir 
but a costumer, to be ranked no higher than 
other designers of fashion plates?*Who wants his 
Socrates tricked out like an actor strutting on the 
stage or incrusted like an archbishop overlording 
it at the altar? Who cares to have his light of 
the Gospels illumined by dark fingers? Let Horace 
be garbed in his poems for all time as what he 
was on his Sabine farm in his own day—a soul of 
unaffected gentlemanliness and fastidious sim- 
plicity. 

Symbol and Satire in the French Revolu- 
tion, by Dr. Ernest F. Henderson, is a work 
which is fairly well explained by the title. 
(Putnam; 8vo; pp. xxxii, 456; 171 illustra- 
tions.) Extended research must have pre- 
ceded the compilation of interesting data 
and still more interesting plates. “The more 
one studies the period the more one finds 
what an immense influence was exercised by 
the teachings of Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” 
observes the author. This is an old story. 
There is, for the average reader, a greater 
surprise in the prefatory statement that 
some, if not all, of the revolutionary art 
considered and reproduced by Dr. Hender- 
son was issued “as a means of political 
propaganda, with the direct and avowed in- 
tention of influencing public opinion.” Public 
opinion was excited against Tweed and 
Tammany Hall in the New York of Thomas 
Nast’s day; a contributor to THE INDE- 
PENDENT recently asserted that caricatures 
not only are one kind of history, as Emer- 
son has said, but do actually make history. 
The latest historian of the French Revolu- 
tion confirms this statement. The journal of 
France’s National Convention asserts, in- 
deed, that circulating such a cartoon as that 
representing the soldiers of despotism quit- 
ting their standards to enrol under those of 
Liberty and Equality was “one of the most 
efficacious means of instructing the hamlets 
and speaking to the eyes of the ignorant 
and unfortunate inhabitants.” Perhaps it 
goes without saying that a spirit too defi- 
nitely partisan usually fails to do artistic 
justice to its opportunities. Yet new light is 
certainly thrown on an old:theme when we 
study the great revolution from the stand- 
point of graphic journalism. 



































International Friendship Societies 


Next week Tuesday the Pilgrims Society 
will celebrate the 10th anniversary of its 
founding with a banquet at the Hotel Astor 
in this city. As the Pilgrims was the first 
society we believe to be established for the 
purpose of promoting international under- 
standing, friendship, and peace between any 
two nations, this event is worthy of more 
than passing notice. There are really two 
Pilgrims Societies in existence. They are 
closely affiliated. One has headquarters in 
London, the other in New York, and for ten 
years they have held annual banquets from 
whence the most distinguished statesmen 
scholars and men of affairs have taken the 
opportunity to address the English speak- 
ing world on themes leading directly to a 
better Anglo-American understanding. 

A young American lawyer, Mr. Lindsay 
Russell, of New York, conceived the idea 
of a Pilgrims Society while he was repre- 
senting a New York law firm in London in 
‘1902. He had the vision to see the good 
that would result from the founding of a 
society where leading English and Ameri- 
can gentlemen could meet and consider ways 
of drawing their nations closer together. 

Accordingly on July 11th, 1902, Mr. Rus- 
sell invited a dozen or more Americans 
temporarily in London to meet at the Carl- 
ton Hotel, and a few days later a formal 
meeting of Englishmen and Americans was 
held. At this meeting Lord Grenfeld, the 
then Governor General of Malta, presided, 
and the organization was perfected. Thru 
Mr. Russell, who was made the Chairman 
of the Committee on Organization, and 
General Joseph Wheeler, Lord Roberts was 
invited to take the Presidency of the 
Society. 

On August 8th, 1902, the eve of King 
Edward’s coronation, a banquet was given 
in celebration of the coronation, Lord Kin- 
nerd presiding. This brought together so 
many distinguished Americans and British- 




















ers and attracted so much attention inter- 
nationally that the success of the Society 
was thereafterwards assured. Among those 
who attended the banquet were Earl Rob- 
erts, Admiral Beresford, Lord Kelvin, 
Joseph H. Choate, and Mr. Justice Brown 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

In January, 1903, Mr. Russell returned 
to New York with a letter from the Arch- 
deacon of London to Mr. J. P. Morgan and 
also to Bishop Potter. The latter took an 
active interest in the formation of the Pil- 
grims in New York, and at a meeting held 
at the Waldorf on January 13th, Bishop 
Potter presiding, the organization was com- 
pleted with Bishop Potter President and 
Lindsay Russell Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. Such men as Grover Cleveland, 
William Butler Duncan, August Belmont, 
General Wood, General Wheeler, General 
Young, Mark Twain, Myron T. Herrick, 
Richard Mansfield, and Frank Munsey were 
charter members. 

Both the London and the New York 
Societies are now in a highly flourishing 
condition. They have a thousand or more 
paying members and no more brilliant or 
politically important functions are given in 
New York or London than their annual 
banquets. Mr. George T. Wilson, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, has now been the guiding 
spirit in the New York society for the past 
few years and the present success of the 
organization is due largely to him. Mr. 
Harry Brittain deserves credit for the Eng- 
lish society’s present flourishing condition. 

Since the Pilgrims were founded numer- 
ous societies have sprung up, aside from 
the distinctively peace organizations, for 
promoting closer international relations. In 
Europe perhaps the most important are: 
The Latin Union and the Franco-Italian 
League of Paris, the Anglo-German Friend- 
ship Committee of London and Berlin, and 
several societies to promote closer relations 
between France and Germany and Austria 
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and Italy. Here in the United States the 
Japan Society (also founded by Lindsay 
Russell) is the most active and important 
of all. Not only does it entertain distin- 
guished Japanese who may visit our shores, 
Lut it arranges lectures and exhibits, etc., 
and even sends a yearly lecturer to Japan. 

Other organizations are the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, which has an en- 
dowment of over half a million dollars, 
the American-Scandinavian Society, the 
Alliance Francaise, the National German- 
American Alliance, the Latin-American So- 
ciety and the Mexico Society. 


Duration of Life 


Mankind has always been impressed with 
the uncertainty of human life. This is true 
for the individual, and yet there is nothing 
in the realm of vital statistics which is 
more certain than the average duration of 
life when a large number of individuals are 
considered. In fact, it is upon the possibility 
of determining in advance with considerable 
accuracy the remaining years of life when 
thousands of individuals are considered that 
life insurance rests. 


In the lower half of this page is given a 
graphic representation of survivorship ac- 
cording to the Massachusetts Life Table 
for males. In 100,000 births there are 51,- 
350 males. At the end of the first year after 
birth only 42,501 are living and their num- 
ber gradually diminishes until at the age of 
100 only 19 remain. The probable duration 
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of life means the age at which a number of 
individuals of equal age will be reduced by 
death to one-half. In the table before us 
half of those who were born are living at 
about the 51st year. The expectation of life 
of these same persons was, however, only 
46.6 years at birth. 

It is possible for a male at any age to 
estimate the probable duration of life by 
determining the age at which one-half of 
those of the same age as he shall have 
died. Thus at the 40th year there were 
about 30,000 survivors. This number is re- 
duced to 15,000 at about the 68th year. This 
curve gives with reasonable accuracy a pic- 
ture of survivorship in this country but a 
few years ago. As a result. of preventive 
medicine the curve is being gradually raised 
thruout its entire length. The curve is the 
steepest in the first years of life. 

W. B. Batey. 


Sex and Handwriting 


The recent attempts of science to deter- 
mine with precision the mental differences 
between the sexes, altho likely to deprive us 
of a source of humorous literature, bids fair 
to issue in conclusions of value. 

Handwriting raises the question of sex 
differences in particularly interesting form. 
Does sex reveal itself in handwriting? How 
determine the answer? Not, of course, by 
deference to any one man’s opinion, but by 
counting his successes and those of other 
men in distinguishing a man’s from a 
woman’s writing in a long series of trials 
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made under standard conditions. In the long 
run every one has a chance of guessing 
right in fifty out of a hundred cases, since 
the sexes are but two in number. Binet and 
other French investigators have, however, 
found that most judges are right in some 
sixty trials out of a hundred, and that the 
expert may, under very favorable condi- 
tions, be right ninety times out of a hun- 
dred. Handwriting, then, reveals sex to the 
expert observer, but with a wide margin of 
error. 

Further investigation shows that there 
are certain hands called masculine by every 


A MAN’S WRITING 
Recognized as that of a man. 


observer; others called feminine; still others 
are ambiguous in sex-reference. The signs 
of masculinity appear to be boldness, un- 
conventionality, forcefulness. The feminine 
hand is characterized by neatness, unaccus- 
tomedness, conformity to chirographic 


sain Jeane Mews 
aramut. 


Uiejentis 4 
A WOMAN’S WRITING 
Recognized as that of a woman. 

standards. The ambiguous, or sexless, hand 
is small, supple, rapid. Are such graphic 
traits, then, significant of sex-differences 
with a question mark for the sex-character 
of the writer of the ambiguous hand? 


Fase Quan 4 yeas 


mend fy: anes 2 
by 


A MAN’S WRITING 
Commonly taken for that of a woman. 


Unfortunately for such a comfortable con- 
clusion, many masculine hands are found to 
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; A WOMAN'S WRITING 
Commonly taken for that of a man. 


have been written by women, many feminine 
hands by men! The samples given show such 
inversion of signs. Modern psychology rec- 
ognizes, it is true, the possibility of a man 
or woman bearing the imprint of the op- 
posite sex, with curious consequences, but it 
is improbable that such an explanation 
holds for the many cases of inversion of sex- 
signs found in penmanship. 

Environment appears responsible for 
much of the so-called sex-difference in 
handwriting. Thus the women who write a 
man’s hand are apt to be those who lead a 


A-Giae, YBa 
laa 


| a 
A MAN’S WRITING 
Here the sex-signs are ambiguous. 


professional or literary life or have had 
much practice in the art because of age or 
experience; the men who write feminine 
hands are for the most part teachers—a 


A WOMAN'S WRITING 
The sex-signs are here ambiguous. 


profession which encourages convention- 
ality—or else are those unaccustomed to 
much writing. 

Such an investigation shows thruout the 
influence of social pressure upon the judg- 
ment of the individual on the sex question. 
There is found a bias toward excess of judg- 
ments in favor of the masculine hand so as 


‘to include in such a category all samples 


characterized by individuality, energy, rap- 
idity. As @ consequence more women are 
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found writing a masculine hand than men 
writing a feminine one, a fact which, re- 
duced to quantitative form, would give us 
a definite statement of the amount of social 
bias present in judgnients on sex-differ- 
ences. JUNE E. DOWNEY. 


Eyes That Stick Out 


Eyes carried upon more or less flexible 
arms or stalks extending out from the head 
are well known among crabs, deep-sea fishes 
and land-snails, which last can draw them 
down inside the stalk and pull the stalks in 
after them, when harm 
is threatened, as one 
might invert the finger 
of a glove into its palm. 
It has remained, how- 
ever, for a little darky 
in Natal to discover an 
insect with this ocular 
arrangement—eyes that 
really “stick out.” It is 
a small fly (Diopsis 
apicalis) which has its 
compound eyes mounted upon rigid stalks, 
the ends of which are as far apart as the 
whole length of the body. A further point 
of interest is that these eye-stalks bear the 
antennae, which are short and only three- 
jointed, but terminate in a long hair, which 
probably serves, like a cat’s whisker as a 
feeler against contact with obstacles. Such 
a guard seems needful in this case, as the 
insect can have little view straight ahead. 
The fly’s habits are unknown, except that 
its captor reported that it was plentiful, 
resting on blades of grass; but the little 
darkies’ guess that it had that kind of eyes 
to enable it to look around the edges of the 
blades was thought too simple for science! 


Studies of Radium 


In Professor Rutherford’s new edition of 
his Radio-active Substances and their Radi- 
ations we have an admirable presentation 
of the discoveries and conclusions reached 
during the last six years on the subject of 
radio-activity. All chemical study is now 
focused on this department, because it has 
so revolutionized our ideas of the atomic 
constitution of matters, and seems to make 
possible some of the dreams, of the old al- 
chemists. This branch of the science is still 
so much in the flux that it is a favor to 
scholars to learn what are the conclusions of 
the man who has done more to investigate 
it than any other one since Madame Curie’s 
great discovery of. radium. The great pe- 
culiarity of radio-active substances like 
uranium or thorium is that they disinte- 
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grate giving out emanations; the atoms 
bursting and sending out emanations which 
are other simpler elements not existing as 
such in the parent atom. One of the first of 
these emanations to be discovered proved to 
be radium, first found spectros copically to 
exist in the sun, but since found on the 
earth. Rutherford tells us that when the em- 
anation breaks out it actually causes a re- 
coil in the parent particle, and that this 
gives us a way of calculating the atomic 
weight of many substances existing in so 
small quantities that it cannot be measured 
by the balance or any other way. He believes 
that Madame Curie actu- 
ally succeeded in getting 
metallic radium, and he 
describes it as a white 
metal far more volatile 
than barium, and having 
a melting point of about 
700° Centigrade. The 
period at which it takes 
radium to exhaust itself 
by its emanations he 
puts at about 1750 years. 
He does not consider Sir William Ramsay’s 
“transmutation” hypothesis as yet proveu, 
and states that “there is so far no good 
evidence that the ordinary inactive chemical 
elements can be transformed by the radia- 
tions from active matter.” Yet he believes 
that the study of the uranium minerals and 
their atomic weights makes it almost cer- 
tain that lead is the final product of ura- 
nium, an investigation which Madame Curie 
is now carrying on. He does not regard 
bismuth, as was once thought, the product 
of thorium, but thinks there may be two 
end-products of thorium not yet ascertained. 
Very interesting is his suggestion as to the 
constitution of the atom. He figures it as 
having a cone of positive electricity sur- 
rounded by a distribution of negative elec- 
trons to make it neutral, which is almost 
the opposite of which Lord Kelvin and Sir 
Joseph Thomson imagined it to be. 


Snails Useful in Orange Groves 


One of the many pests against which 
growers of oranges and lemons in Florida 
must contend is the sooty: mold—a fungus 
which overspreads leaves and fruit to the 
great injury of.bdéth the tree and its prod- 
uct. It has now been found that a snail, 
which lives on bushes inythe southern part 
of that State, is highly efficient in removing 
thin mold, upon which it feeds greedily. It 
has an elongated spindle-shaped shell char- 
acteristic of the genus Bulimulus, of which 
it is a member, and is most common in the 
hammock-groves of Manatee and Miami 
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counties. Where abundant this snail will 
free a whole orchard of the black disfigur- 
ing mold, eating it off so thoroly as to leave 
the fruit-rinds bright and glossy. Indirectly 
it acts as a check upon the worst of orange- 
pests, the white citrus-fly, one of the plant- 
lice. Orchardists are therefore encouraging 
the snail and its multiplication by placing 
straw on the ground about each tree, and 
hanging pieces of burlap in the crotches, to 
protect its eggs from birds and other natu- 
ral enemies. 


Joseph and His Brethren 


The drama which originated in the effort+ 
to make real the stories of the sacred books, 
classical and Christian, is returning to its 
early task after the long alienation of the 
puritanic regime. Wallace’s Ben Hur and 
Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vadis provided the mate- 
rial for spectacular plays dealing with the 
New Testament period.. Wright Lorimer 
toured the country for years as David in 
The Shepherd King, and from Old Testa- 
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ment storehouse comes also a new play of 
a much superior sort produced at the Cen- 
tury, the old New Theater, in New York. 

The author of Joseph and His Brethren, 
Louis N. Parker, has proved himself able 
to do many things well. His Pomander Walk 
was a delightful bit of old-fashioned Eng- 
lish life. His Disraeli brought to life again 
the great premier at a time when England 
was feeling the need of a man with a strong 
foreign policy. His Drake of last year as- 
sisted in forcing the British government to 
enlarge its naval program by reviving the 
memories of the days when England domi- 
nated Panama. 

Joseph and His Brethren is what he says 
it is, “a pageant play.” The scenery re- 
ceives more applause than the actors, and 
the crowds which fill the background of 
many of its thirteen scenes are handled and 
grouped in excellent taste. For the plot it 
was not necessary to go outside the scrip- 
tural narrative, for there is no more dra- 
matic story in the world than that of the 
slave who became ruler and heaped coals of 





JOSEPH IN PRISON 
A scene from Louis Parker's new play. Joseph interprets the dreams of the chief butler and chief 
baker, foretelling the latter’s restoration to office and the latter’s death by hanging within three days, 
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fire upon the heads of the enemies of his 
own household. The story tho ancient is 
not antiquated, for democracy is as fickle 
as any Pharaoh, always ready to reward 
the interpreters of its dreams and giving 
high office to those who promise to secure 
cheaper food. 

There is also more of moderness than 
one might expect about the scenes. Zuleika 
and the ladies of the Egyptian court walk- 
ing about in dresses as straight and tight 
as umbrella cases might well have stepped 
off the monuments of Karnak—or off the 
pages of the latest French fashion book. 
The dancing before Pharaoh is so much like 
that which may be seen nowadays at roof 
gardens and cabarets and is so near to 
the genuine antique that a Sunday school 
superintendent will hesitate to advise his 
flock to see the play. Except for that and 
for the unnecessary exaggeration of the 
role of Potiphar’s wife, Joseph and His 
Brethren may be commended to young and 
old as a beautiful example of the new art 
of historic pageantry, for the moral of the 
story shines thru the splendor of its new 
setting. 


Jean and Jeanne 


Celebrations of two absorbing personali- 

ties—Jeanne d’Are and Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau—demonstrate how diverse are the in- 
spirations of French history. The latter 
demonstration is that of the Genevese So- 
ciété J. J. Rousseau, and took the form of 
an* Iconographic Exhibitjon in connection 
with the great rhetorician’s recent bi-cen- 
tenary. The Society, drawing upon its own 
resources and those of the Geneva univer- 
sity and yarious museums and collectors, 
brought together portraits, engravings, and 
lithographs: of artistic as well as historical 
interest. Most properly, too; for does not 
Jean-Jacques write in his Confessions: 
The colored. plate» of our geometricians had 
given me a taste for drawing; accordingly I 
bought colors and began by attempting flowers 
and landscapes. 
Does he not also make it clear, in Emile, or 
Education, that he could no more tolerate 
the “imitation of aR iMitation” in art 
than in life itself? ~ Engiand’s. Ruskin 
boasted that he was of Rousseau’s school. 
And Rousseau was a consummate artist in 
his favorite medium: words. 

Jean-Jacques is the -hero of radical 
France; Jeanne d’Arc the heroine of 
Catholic’ France. Nor have the partisans 
of the one much use for those who espouse 
the other’s cause. Does not the critic Sainte 
Beuve write that intolerance is the French 
fault par excellence? a trait due, as Pro- 
fessor Babbitt says in his Modern French 
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There exist three letters signed by her and two more of her dictation. 


A LETTER BY THE MAID OF ORLEANS 


The text is supposed to have been dictated by Jeanne and signed by her. 
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Criticism, to the Frenchman’s tendency to 
carry to-an excess his virtue of logicality, 
and then to put emotion into the service 
of his logic. Now Jeanne came into the 
world one January day just 501 years ago; 
and New Yorkers (permanent or. tran- 
-sient) have an opportunity to. see an ex- 
hibition of her memorials held in the build- 
ing of the American Numismatic Society, 
next door to the Hispanic Museum, and the 
new Spanish church. What lends the exhi- 
bition a certain permanency of value is the 
circumstance that its organizers are work- 
ing for the erection of a statue of the Maid 
in New York City. The objects which thez 
show number about a thousand: statues, 
paintings, medals, photographs, coins, etch- 
ings, engravings, manuscripts, posters, 
play-bills, postage-stamps, books, etc. Al- 
ready the committee in charge has collected 
$17,000 for its statue—but money is not 
all. Public interest and the interest of 
American artists is invited by the exhibit- 
ors, and the invitation has been ‘accepted 
with a will. In working for the statue, the 
twentieth-century friends of Jeanne, are 
thinking, they declare, of a monument to 
neither religion nor the suffrage; only to 
tthe highest type of womanhood—to her 
wno repeated the words of her Voices, “Au- 
dacter! Work, and God will work!” 

The friends of Jeanne, like some of 
Jean’s best friends, are friends of the ideal. 
The ideal of Jeanne was the service of God 
and King—for King stood for State; the 
ideal of Jean, to secure the rights of man. 
Are the two ideals as incompatible .as the 
modern Frenchman thinks? 


What Congress Is Doing 


Tariff hearings have been*in progress 
before the. Ways and Means. Committee. 
There are indications that lumber, cattle 
and meats will be placed on the free list 
in the committee’s bill, and that only a 
very small duty on cheap cotton goods will 
be retained. Testimony was taken as to a 
kind of Trust which is said to control the 
sale of California lemons. It was admitted 
by an officer of the only American alumi- 
num manufacturing company that the 
world’s output is controlled by an interna- 
tional agreement. This company owns a 
Canadian company, which has an agree- 
ment with the six or seven foreign manu- 
facturers. Chairman Underwood said the 
committee’s aim was to make a reasonable 
competitive tariff, with due regard for 
revenue. 

The votes of the Presidential electors 
have been received by the Senate, as fol- 
lows: Wilson, 435; Roosevelt, 88; Taft, 8. 
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Senators Nelson, of Minnesota; Kenyon, of 
Iowa, and Owen, of Oklahoma, have been 
re-elected. There have been the following 
additional elections: Tennessee, John K. 
Shields, Democrat, chief justice of the 
State’s Supreme Court; Rhode Island, L. 
B. Colt, Republican, who is now a Federal 
judge and has been on the bench thirty 
years; Nebraska, George W. Norris, Re- 
publican; Oregon, Harry Lane, Democrat; 
Maine, E. C. Burleigh, Republican; South 
Dakota, Thomas Sterling, Democrat; 
Idaho, James Brady, Republican. The 
Democratic party now has just half of the 
coming Senate and hopes to add one or 
two when the six remaining vacancies are 
filled. 

In the Senate, last week, Mr. Root spoke 
at length concerning the Panama canal 
tolls controversy, saying that we should 
either submit the dispute to arbitration or 
repeal the exemption of our coastwise ship- 
ping. A provision of the pending Immigra- 
tion bill, requiring citizens or subjects of 
any country which issues certificates of 
moral character to produce them before 
admission was vigorously opposed and has 
been dropped by the Conference Commit- 
tee. In the House the bill for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation of $100,000,000 has been 
pased. Among those testifying before the 
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JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU 


From the Painting by Allan Ramsay 


in the 
National Gallery, Edinburgh, 
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Money Trust Committee last week was 
Henry P. Davison, managing partner in 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. Trusts, he 
said, had been a blessing. To forbid inter- 
locking directorates would set the country 
back twenty years. There was no Money 
Trust. Concentration in New York was due 
to economic conditions and the lack of a 
good national banking and currency sys- 
tem. The New York Stock Exchange de- 
fended itself in an elaborate statement, 


which includes the assertion that the | 


Federal Government has no power or au- 
thority to regulate the Exchange. 

The Senate has passed a bill providing 
that in suits brought under the Anti-Trust 
law all testimony shall be taken in public. 
This was suggested by the course of the 
Federal Court in Boston, in the case 
against the Shoe Machinery company, tes- 
timony in that suit having been taken 
privately, in chambers. A House committee 
asserts, in a report, that Senator Warren, 
now seeking re-election in Wyoming, by 
means of a live stock company unlawfully 
fenced in and occupied, in 1906 and there- 
after, 47,000 acres of public land. 


Pebbles 


There’s many a slip ’twixt the head and 
the pillow.— Michigan Gargoyle. 

As a rule the plainer a theorem in 
geometry is to a woman the plainer is the 
woman.—The Tatler. 


“Funny about stamps.” 

“Yep?” 

“First the Government clerks cancel them 
and then you can’t sell them.”—Williams 
Purple Cow. 


“Why did everybody cry in that last 
death scene?” 

“Because they knew the actor wasn’t 
really dead.”— Wisconsin Sphinz. 


Waiter—How will you have your steak, 
sir? 

Minister (abstractedly)—Well done, good 
and faithful servant.—Williams Purple 
Cow. 


“Yhen why did you not slacken speed, 
rather than run him down?” 

A light seemed to dawn upon the prisoner. 
“That’s one on me! I never thought of that.” 
—Houston Post. 


A sorority freshman named Hannah 
Once slipped on a peel of banana; 
She lit with a squash 
And said, “Oh, my gosh! 
I fear I have delted my gamma!” 
-—The Minnehaha. 
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Mamma: Did I not see you sitting on 
that young man’s knee when I passed the 
parlor~door last night? 

Daughter: Yes, and it was very embar- 
rassing. I wish you had not told me to. 

“Good gracious! I never told you to do 
anything of the kind.” 

“You did. You distinctly told me that if 
he got sentimental I must sit on him.”— 
Ladies Home Journal. 


How are you feeling? 

“Rotten,” said the apple. 

“Punk,” said the firecracker. : 

“Good,” said the preacher. 

“Fine,” said the police judge. 

“Swell,” said the tooth-ache. 

“Elegant,” said the dude. 

“Fit,” said the tailor. 

“Well,” said the artesian driller. 

“First-rate,” said the postmaster. 

“Tip-top,” said the Nassau Hall belfry. 

“Grate,” said the anthracite coal. 

“Bully,” said the Common’s steak. 

“Tough,” said the ditto chicken. 

“Out o’ sight,” said the invisible hairpin. 

“In great shape,” said the chorus girl. 

“Never better,” said the anti-gambler. 

“With my fingers,” said the fresh Freshie. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


THE CARTOON OF THE WEEK 








“AW, DERE AIN’T NO SETCH PLACE!” 
Hal Coffman in Buffalo Enquirer. 
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In the Realm of Insurance 
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Arson and Fire Insurance 


Mr. George H. Holt, of Chicago, manager 
of the Policy Holders’ Union, writes a re- 
joinder to our article, “Is There an Arson 
Trust?” which appeared in this department 
on January 16. We subjoin his communica- 
tion and our reply: 

Accepting the invitation published in 
THE INDEPENDENT, permit me to ask 
whether you are willing to be taken seri- 
ously when you say “The number (of in- 
sured risks) which get to the state of losses 
(is) comparatively insignificant.” If your 
readers follow your judgment will they not 
be led into error by that statement? 

The public is being educated to think 
that fire losses of two hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars. a year is something 
frightful—not “insignificant.” They are be- 
ing urged and even compelled to expend 
money in large sums to reduce that waste 
and its train of attendant evils. If any con- 
siderable portion of that waste is charge- 
able to arson is that fact insignificant? 
There is no room to question the fact that 
arson and incendiarism are important fac- 
tors. Underwriters unanimously agree upon 
that fact. The existence of State Fire Mar- 
shals, and the records of the courts are a 
proof of it. 


If any practice of “the men who direct 
our fire insurance companies” is responsible 
for a considerable share of it, does not that 
fact of itself “impeach either the integrity 
or the business acumen” of these men? A 
very slight acquaintance with current 
events will furnish convincing evidence on 
that point. Fire Marshals and underwriters 
agree that over-insurance is coincident with 
a large percentage’ of suspicious fires. The 
records of insurance adjustment burequs 
confirm that/opinion. Your own New York 
(Merritt) Legislative Committee prints 
pages of evidence which fastens the blame 
for over-insurance upon the “greed” of the 
companies for volume of business, and upon 
the agency system which makes hazards and 
high premiums a source of easy and extra 
profit to the agent, and (excluding con- 
flagrations) to the companies. The same 
state of facts has been found by other legis- 
lative committees who have investigated 
the subject, such as Wisconsin and Illinois. 
To underrate the importance of Chief John- 
son’s “Arson Exhibit” is to be out of line 


wita the “General Will,” which your maga- 
zine voices with such telling effect in the 
same issue with this “Arson Trust” article. 
If the remedy proposed by him is not wise 
or adequate, why not suggest a better one? 

Arson is too real a peril to be sneered at. 
Let the companies try this simple remedy, 
and at least one great stimulant to over-in- 
surance will disappear. Instead of pre- 
inspection of every risk by a company in- 
spector, require the agent or broker who 
accepts the risk to warrant that he knows 
the owner and the property and that in his 
judgment the owner is worthy and the in- 
surance is not in excess of the insurable 
value, and that if further investigation, 
either before or after the fire, shall show 
that the property was over-insured, such 
agent or broker will forfeit or refund ali of 
his commission or profit upon that transac- 
tion. 

Admitting that this would be a radical 
change from existing conditions, the ques- 
tion is, what would be the result, or effect, 
of this change? Reckless and criminal in- 
surance would be very unpopular with 
agents and brokers. It would not “look 
good.” No honest owner would go without 
insurance (tho it might be in a different 
company), and the property and lives of 
innocent and helpless persons, now im- 
periled, would be safeguarded. 


In addition to that, the decrease ‘in fire 
waste would lead the way to a general de- 
crease in the cost of insurance. and of fire- 
fighting. The only thing that stands in the 
way of this accomplishment is the “greed 
for business” on the part of the “men. who 
direct our fire insurance companies.” Each 
man wants it for his particular company. 
That is the whole thing. Is not that an “im- 
peachment of their integrity or of their 
business acumen?” Your own statement that 
there is “no one élsé’ upott whom any ex- 
pense can be put” except the insured, justi- 
fies the Arson Exhibit, does it not? 

Chief Johnson’s printed report of “In- 
cendiarism,” and his replies to criticisms by 
Secretary Robb and Manager Shallcross are 
very convincing as to the facts, as to some 
of the causes and as to their great signifi- 
cance and the crying need of reform, at 
least to those who pay the costs. 

Very cordially yours, Geo. H. HOt. 

Chicago, January 20, 1913. 
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We were not discussing the fire waste of 
the United States in the article from which 
Mr. Holt quotes and, therefore, he does not 
address himself to the proposition he chal- 
lenges. 

We are going to admit at the outset that 
a small proportion of the population of the 
United States is composed of persons 
capable of committing, and who do commit, 
the crime of arson. We admit to the belief 
that most, and perhaps all, of these persons 
burn their property for the insurance on it. 
We admit the existence of a comparatively 
small number of dishonest insurance agents 
and brokers, capable of issuing, or procur- 
ing, insurance in excess of the values in- 
sured. We are prepared to admit that a few 
companies of inferior quality may blink the 
moral hazard side of their business. 

But these admissions, do not prove that a 
considerable portion of the country’s annual 
fire waste is due to arson, or that the rank 
and file of agents, brokers and companies 
through greed, neglect, or incompetency 
are responsible for the work of the incen- 
diary. 

No one will deny that the destruction of 
values wrought annually by fire in this 
country is a national disgrace. We have not 
asserted that the yearly annihilation of 225 
million dollars worth of property in the 
United States is an insignificant matter; 
nor is there any connection between that 
subject and our previously expressed dis- 
belief in the absurd charge of New York 
City’s Fire Commissioner that twenty-five 
per cent of the fires, involving four millions 
of loss per year in that city, were due to 
incendiarism, and that the fire insurance 
companies were mainly responsible for the 
conditions. 

Mr. Holt’ asks if we are willing to be 
taken seriously when we say that the num- 
ber of insured risks which get to the stage 
of ldsses is comparatively insignificant. Yes. 
Why not? Isn’t it true? Could insurance 
exist as a practicable institution if it were 
not true? Does he wish his readers to con- 
clude that he believes that the number of 
insured risks which are damaged, wholly or 
partially, by fire amount to a substantial 
proportion of the whole? 

We were alluding briefly to the cost in- 
volved in inspecting all risks before policies 
were issued on them, as against the present 
practice of the companies in depending on 
investigation of the losses after they oc- 
curred to defeat fraudulent claims. The fair 
conclusion was that the latter method was 
the more economical. Why? Because the 
number of risks insured is large; the num- 
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ber which suffer damage by fire, compara- 
tively insignificant. This is not asserting 
that the number of fires involving an in- 
surance loss is not too large; it is not say- 
ing that the amount of the annual fire waste 
is insignificant; and it is in no way related 
to Mr. Holt’s hypothetical question: “If any 
considerable portion of that waste is charge- 
able to ‘arson’ is that fact insignificant?” 
We don’t know that any considerable por- 
tion of it is chargeable to incendiarism, and 
we won’t know until he tells us how much 
he thinks “any considerable portion” aggre- 
gates, 

Mr. Holt, resorting to hypothesis again, 
asks: “If any practice of ‘the men who 
direct our fire insurance companies’ is re- 
sponsible for a considerable share of it, does 
not that fact of itself ‘impeach either the 
integrity or the business acumen’ of these 
men?” If we do not misconstrue this ques- 
tion, the managers are here charged by in- 
nuendo with being responsible for a con- 
siderable share of the incendiarism preva- 
lent in the country, proof of which, he says, 
lies in “a very slight acquaintance with cur- 
rent events on that point.” The 
evidence seems unconvincing. 

Admitting that over-insurance is coinci- 
dent with a large percentage of suspicious 
tires, does that impeach the integrity and 
business acumen of the men at the head of 
the companies? Does any one believe that 
they, driven by greed for volume, load up 
with liabilities that will induce the criminal- 
ly inclined to fire their property for the 
profit such a transaction will yield? Are not 
insurance presidents, secretaries, general 
agents, local agents, of average honesty and 
respectability? People who know them in- 
timately seem to believe they compare not 
unfavorably with men in other lines of 
business. 

Of course, there is over-insurance and 
there will be always. It is due to two gen- 
eral causes: deliberate dishonesty on the 
part of a very small portion of the whole 
number of insured persons; and, the nor- 
mal reduction of original values insured, 
consequent upon natural fluctuations of 
business, unattended by a simultaneous pro- 
portionate reduction of insurance carried. 
If over-insurance through the latter cause 
is worthy of serious reprehension, then we 
will find on investigation that leading busi- 
ness men of the highest character all over 
the country have been included in the list 
of offenders. But experience does not teach 
that the léss ratio of the companies has 
been measurably affected by the fact. 

Mr. Holt is neither just nor forceful 
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when he observes that “Arson is too real a 
peril to be sneered at.” No one has assumed 
that attitude towards it. That it has been 
condoned at times by neighborhood juries, 


‘when fire insurance companies were the vic- 


tims, is admitted. Now, as to the remedy he 
proposes: Suppose the conditions named 
were a part of the practice, and that at the 
time the insurance was effected the agent 
or broker could, so far as his knowledge ex- 
tended, certify to the worthiness.of the ap- 
plicant and the sufficiency of his values, and 
that both the character of the insured and 
the value of the property underwent mate- 


_ rial depreciation after the insurance was se- 


cured, of what practicable value would be 
the remedy? 

It is reasonable to believe that, taken as 
a whole, the great body of fire underwriters 
is composed of men of at least average 
honesty, and that their interest in the gen- 
eral welfare is equal to that of any other 
class of citizens. It must be admitted that 
their experience in the fire insurance busi- 
ness exceeds that of any other set of per- 
sons in the country. Then, if they possess 
average honesty, equal-patriotism and su- 
perior underwriting ability, they cannot be 
the offenders Mr. Holt describes. Not only 
are they not, but their record in the work 
of reducing the fire waste, in securing 
proper building laws, adequate water sup- 
plies, well equipped fire departments, and in 
every enterprise that makes for reduction 
in hazards and decrease in insurance cost, 
is a matter of public knowledge. 


The Continental 


This company is notable in financial 
circles for the skill possessed and exercised 
by its management in making investments 
and for the large proportion of its assets 
which are represented by bond and stock 
securities of the first class. Of the aggre- 
gate assets shown by the balance sheet at 
the close of business December 31, last, 
amounting to $27,070,031, the sum of $22,- 
282,237 is in railway, municipal and- bank 


' securities of the first order. Amongst insur- 


ance people another fact about the Con- 
tinental’s financial showings yearly is that 
the values of its securities are generally 
appraised at figures allowing a comfortable 
margin and that its stated surplus may 
easily be counted as very much greater than 
shown on the face of the account. 
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In addition to the bonds and stocks men- 
tioned, it has real estate, $1,175,000; col- 
lateral loans, $500,000; premiums in course 
of collection, $1,193,489; interest, rent and 
dividends accrued, $209,475; and cash on 
deposit and in office, $1,707,130. 

The unearned premium reserve consti- 
tutes the largest item in the schedule of 
liabilities, at $9,022,218; then follow, losses 
in process of adjustment, $485,205; all other 
claims, $322,618; reserve for dividend, 
$500,000; reserve for contingencies, $250,- 
000; capital stock, $2,000,000; total liabili- 
ties, $12,580,040; net surplus, $14,489,991: 
This gives the policyholders a surplus se- 
curity consisting of the net surplus, the 
capital and the contingency reserve, a total 
of $16,739,991. 


National Life of Vermont 


Reviewing the progress made by the 
National Life Insurance Company of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., during 1912, as recorded in its 
financial exhibit at December 31, we find 
the following gains in leading items: as- 
sets, $2,593,578; policy reserves, $1,933,237; 
surplus, $311,894; outstanding insurance, 
$6,785,952; dividends paid policyholders, 
$160,036; total paid policyholders, $480,572. 
These figures represent net betterments over 
the work done in 1911. 

The company closed the year with $56,- 
038,868 assets, $42,390,723 policy reserves; 
$6,886,640 surplus and $179,464,607 out- 
standing insurance. It paid policyholders 
$1,038,906 dividends and a total of $5,395,- 
798. It issued $20,385,031 of paid-for new 
insurance, which was $2,310,129 more than 
the amount issued in 1911. Since organiza- 
tion the aggregate benefits paid to members 
is $59,219,806. 


Granite State Fire 


In spite of the unfavorable conditions 
which prevailed in the business of fire in- 
surance during 1912, and of the general de- 
preciation in securities on statement day, 
Dec.. 31, the annual financial exhibit of 
the Granite State Fire Insurance Company 
of Portsmouth, N. H., shows a satisfactory 
gain in total assets and net surplus. The 


assets, aggregating $1,160,352, are larger 
by about $25,000 than at the beginning of 
the year, while the, net surplus, $331,905, 
shows a gain of about $20,000. The Granite 
State’s surplus as regards policyholders is 
$531,905. 

















Oil Dividends and Prices 
-Additional extra dividends were declared 
last week by Standard Oil subsidiary com- 
panies. The Indiana Company, which in- 
creased its’ capital stock in March last 
from $1,000,000 to $30,000,000 by a stock 
dividend of 2900 per cent, added an extra 
of 4 per cent to its regular quarterly of 3 
per cent. Its extra dividend in November 
was 7 per cent, and the total since the 
dissolution of the Trust, about one year 
ago, has been 20 per cent upon the new 
capitalization of $30,000,000. The Kansas 
company added 4 per cent extra to its 
quarterly of 3 per cent. Since dissolution, 
the 33 subsidiaries and the original central 
company have declared and distributed in 
dividends, $60,800,000, or the equivalent of 
a little more than 60 per cent upon, the 
capitalization of the old Trust, whose divi- 
dend maximum, in its best year, was 48 
per cent, the total falling to less than 40 
per cent in the year immediately preceding 
the dissolution erder. With the recent 
large dividends, the market prices of the 
shares of the subsidiaries have advanced, 
and, in some instances, are very high. 
_ We recently referred to the increase of 
the wholesale price of gasoline trom 9 to 
17 cents in the year 1912, and to an addi- 
tion of 50 per cent to the price of kerosene 
in the same year. A representative of the 
Standard Oil company now asserts, in a 
publisht statement, that the advance has 
been due to a world-wide increase of de- 
mand, higher cost of crude oil, and dimin- 
ishing output of those kinds of crude from 
which gasoline and kerosene are derived. 
The output of crude in this country last 
year, he says, was 220,200,000 barrels, or 
200,000 less than the quantity produced in 
1911.: Prices of crude have been increased, 
he adds, by 54 pef cent in Pennsylvania, 60 
per cent in Kansas and @klahomaj 57 per 
cent in Illinois;*afid 15 per cent in 
Texas. We’ presume there. aré many 
persons who'’believe that the dissolu- 
tion was ineffective,.and who will persist 
is seeing some connection between the 
higher prices and the great dividends. 


The Beef Supply 


Official statistics throw some light upon 
the conditions which have increased the 
price of beef. Reports of the Department 
of Agriculture show that the: number of 
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cattle on farms in this country declined 
from 72,500,000 on Jan. 1, 1907, to 58,000,- 
000 at the beginning of 1912, although 


farms were encroaching upon range 
area. But the population was growing in 
those five years. One Western expert says 
that since 1900 the beef cattle supply has 
been reduced by 28 per cent, while the in- 
crease of population has been about 25 per 
cent. Prices have risen in obedience to the 
law of supply and demand. 5 
Decrease of supply has cut down our 
exports. Only 33,000 cattle were exported 
last year, their value being about $3,000,- 
000. The number exported in 1911 was 
164,000, valued at $14,000,000, and a steady 
decline is shown since 1904, when 599,000, 
or $41,000,000 worth, were shipped. There 
has been an increase of imports. Last 
year, more than 300,000 cattle were brought 
into the country, but only 16,000 were im- 
ported in 1904. Last year’s exports ,of 
fresh beef were only 9,000,000 pounds, 
against 29,000,000 in 1911, 156,000,000 in 
1908, 270,000,000 in 1906, and 354,000,000 
in 1901. Such figures as these must be 
taken into account when the cause of the 
increase in the cost of beef is sought. 


Last Year’s Foreign Trade 


Our foreign trade last year surpassed all 
previous records, the sum of exports and 
imports exceeding the sum in 1911 by 
nearly $600,000,000, and for the first time 
rising above the four billion mark. Follow- 
ing are the official figures; publisht last 
week by the Government: 


1912 
dose ves $2,399,995,973 





1911 
Exports $2,092,373,141 
Imports ....... 1,817,662,340 1,532,931,861 
BOG § oscscics $4,217 ,658,313 $3,625,305,002 


The figures of the last two decades show .- 


kable growth. Exports we only af 
#82486 


0,000 in 1895, and they oré th 
billion. line im 1896 for the first time. Im- 
ports have been doubled in eleven years. 





The Bankers’ Trust Company has adopted 
a pension plan, like those of the First Na- 
tional Banks of New York and Chicago, and 
has appropriated $75,000 as a nucleus of 
the fund. Membership will be voluntary. 
Employees who become members will con- 
tribute 3-per cent of their salaries, and 
fifteen years’ service must precede a pen- 
sion benefit. 








